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PREFACE. 



In presenting the following pages to the 
public, the Author may be allowed to offer 
a brief explanation of the reasons which 
led to their composition and publication. 
When, in the spring of 1840, he was en- 
gaged to accompany Captain Penny in the 
Bon Accord, in his professional capacity, 
it was suggested to him, in anticipation of 
the discovery of what has been denominated 
Hogarth's Sound, to prepare an account of 
the voyage, combined with some notices of 
the interesting Esquimaux whose informa- 
tion had first directed attention to that inlet 
as an eligible spot for the prosecution of 
the whale-fishery. Anticipating success in 
the discovery of a new field of enterprise, 
and judging that, besides the local interest 
attaching to the residence of Eenoolooapik 
in Aberdeen, there were circumstances con- 
nected with his visit to this country which 
rendered it of general, and even of national 
importance, the Author agreed to dsw« vss^^ 
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to the best of his ability, an account of the 
principal incidents of the voyage, in connec- 
tion with what was known of the history of 
that intelligent and interesting individual. 

Such is the history of the following 
" Narrative ;" and as it has been intended 
' to be as comprehensive and explanatory of 
itself as possible, there is no need to enlarge 
upon the performance in a preface. The 
subject is one of considerable interest, and 
the Author has endeavoured to sustain that 
interest as far as practicable in the course 
of the Narrative. He has strictly adhered 
to truth in all the details, and he is not 
conscious of having misrepresented a single 
fact for the sake of effect. 

There is one circumstance, however, in 
the Narrative, which he cannot allow to 
pass without notice. In proof of the 
progress which Eenoolooapik had made in 
writing, a fac simile of a letter which he 
wrote before he left the Bon Accord is 
inserted at page 102; and it might be 
inferred that it was meant to be aflSrmed 
that that letter was originated and executed 
entirely by Eenoolooapik himself. This is 
true so far, but not absolutely and alto- 
gether so. He had learned to know the 
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meaning of written language, and could 
write many words both in English and 
Esquimaux, but the letter which is given 
in the following work was first written to 
his dictation by the Author and then tran- 
scribed by Eenoolooapik's own hand, and 
without assistance, in the exact form in 
which it is given in this volume. It will 
be allowed that it is even thus a wonderfiil 
proof of his intellectual capacity. 

The Portrait which accompanies the work 
is an excellent likeness of Eenoolooapik, 
and may serve to shew to what extent 
it is possible to improve the physical ap- 
pearance of the Esquimaux. The Charts 
are referred to in the places where they are 
inserted, and they also explain themselves. 
The Meteorological Tables at the end of 
the volume will not interest general readers, 
biit they may be deemed of use in a scien- 
tific point of view. 

In the hope that the subject treated of 
is of sufficient importance to justify the 
publication of this volume, it is given to 
the world. There may be no merit in it 
as a literary production, but let the vast 
interests of which it treats be its recom- 
mendation. 



A NARRATIVE, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 



The great want of success which has of late years 
attended the prosecution of the northern whale* 
fishery has led to its gradual diminution, and threat- 
ens soon to effect its total abandonment as a com- 
mercial pursuit. It is much to be regretted that a 
branch of commerce^ by which a race of h^dy and 
adventurous seamen may be trained to the perfec- 
tion of maritime enterprise — our knowledge of the 
geography and natural history of the north extended 
•—the wretched condition of the inhabitants of those 
dreary and sterile r^ions ameliorated, and the glad 
tidings of salvation conveyed to their shores, — should, 
in consequence of a few unfortunate seasons, be al- 
lowed to fall into utter neglect. 

But common prudence and reason alike forbid the 
perseverance in an undertaking, which, for the most 



partj hitherto^ has proved so ruinous^ uuless some 
other and more effective method be devised for its 
continuance. An examination of the records of the 
fishery will shew^ that^ since 1834, a loss of life and 
property has been sustained sufficient to damp the 
ardour of the most adventurous and wealthy. 

It is not difficult to account for these recent and 
repeated failures. The extensive accumulation of 
ice — resulting from the operation of causes not yet 
investigated or understood, but, in all probability^ 
attributable to the revolution of a meteorological 
cycle, which the advanced science of some after age 
may evolve and elucidate — has rendered the naviga- 
tion of those northern seas more difficult and dan- 
gerous, and the approach to the localities where the 
whales formerly abounded, generally impracticable 
till the season is far advanced. Another obvious 
cause exists in the animals having almost entirely 
deserted some of their usual haunts ; being forced, 
by the warfare which man wages against them, to 
seek shelter in the unexplored recesses of other and 
more peaceful seas. 

To discover a fishery which combined the advan- 
tages of being productive and easily accessible, was a 
desideratum with the parties engaged in those toil- 
some and perilous enterprises. But the opinion 
seems generally to have been entertained, that the 
coasts of Davis' Strait had already been too minutely 



examined to admit of their disclosing any new field 
of adventure. The sequel will shew, however, that 
the conclusion was erroneous, and that there is at 
least one extensive inlet which had never been visit- 
ed, where the whales are abundant and comparatively 
undisturbed. 

In their intercourse with the natives at Durban, 
on the western coast, the fishermen had frequently 
been informed of the existence of a large inland sea, 
abounding with whales, and communicating with 
the Strait considerably to the southward of that 
locality. But the information thus obtained was 
altogether overlooked, until Captain Penny, com- 
manding the Ship Neptune of Aberdeen, in 1839, 
directed his attention to the subject. Being satisfied 
that there was some truth in the statements of the 
natives regarding this matter, he brought home with 
him Eenoolooapik, a young Esquimaux of consider- 
able intelligence, from whom, he had reason to think, 
much additional information might be obtained, not 
only on the subject of the whale-fishery, but also 
concerning the geography of those partially explored 
regions. 

This interesting youth was a native of Keimook- 
sook : a country stretching along the borders of that 
sea of which the Esquimaux had spoken. The 
history of his early years is a matter of uncertainty ; 
but we may suppose, that beyond the simple inci- 



dents of a savage boy's experience, who had 

nurtured amidst the cheerless solitudes of an 
clime nnd coast, there would he little to record 
commeinoratej even although we possessed thi 
cessary information. When he was about tea yean 
of age, his parents, impelled by curiosity, and ani- 
mated by the hope of traffic, undertook a journey to 
Durban, which they had learned from the neighbour- 
ing tribes, was a farourite place of resort with the 
whalers. This journey of several hundred miles, 
along a rugged and barren const, exposed to nil the 
fury of the northern tempest, and often encumbered 
with immense shoals of ice threatening hourly de- 
struction to the daring navigator, these simple, but 
hardy adventurers, accomplished in their frail oomiak 
or luggage-boat ; and the necessity of keeping near 
the shore afforded Eenoolooapik an ample opportu- 
nity of acquiring that knowledge of the coast wliicb 
afterwards proved of such signal importance to him. 
Arrived at Durban, they settled among the inha- 
bitants ; and it may be inferred from some p: 
in their private history, communicated by Eei 
we shall now and then familiarly call him), that lb< 
afterwards rose to considerable importance. The 
circumstance which attested the aggrandizement of 
the family, was nothing less than the fact of Eenoo's 
father assuming the patriarchal prerogative of espous- 
ing another of the fair daughters of the land, 
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consideration of the fading beauty of Nootaapik — a 
matron whom we shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice in the course of our narrative as the mother 
of Eenoolooapik. 

The proximity of Durban harbour to the residence 
of the Esquimaux^ afforded Eenoolooapik frequent 
opportunities of visiting the ships ; and it may well 
be supposed^ that the equipment of the vessels^ and 
the superiority of all their arrangements^ would fill 
the inexperienced mind of the savage with sublime 
conceptions of the intelligence of the Kudloonite,* 
Every day of his intercourse with the fishermen 
added to the strength of this feeling ; and so power- 
ful did it at last become^ that he resolved^ should 
ever an opportunity occur^ upon visiting ihe land of 
the white men,f 

On several occasions, both in 1837 and 1838^ he 
attempted to carry this resolution into efifect, but 
the tears and entreaties of his mother prevailed^ and 
diverted him from his purpose till the opportunities 
were past. However^ he continued to cherish the 
determination of making a voyage to Kudloonile 
Tioona, and at last an unexpected circumstance af- 
forded him the means of gratifying his wishes. 
While Captain Penny was, in 1839, engaged in 

* That is, the white men. 

t In Esquimaux, Kudloonite noona. 
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making inquiries among the Esquimaux at Durl)an, 
regarding the situation of the inland sea already 
referred to, and its eligibility for the purposes of the 
whale-fishery, he had occasion to examine Eenooloo- 
apik on the subject ; and finding him familiar with 
the features of the country, he requested him to trace 
an outline of the coast. This, after he was made to 
comprehend the method and object of it, he perform- 
ed with remarkable facility. He delineated a chart 
in which he represented the shore as abruptly leav- 
ing the general coast-line of Davis' Strait, and 
stretching to the westward for about sixty miles ; 
then trending to the northward until it arrived at 
a point which he described as being immediately 
opposite to Durban. From this point a deep inlet, 
named by the Esquimaux Kinga'ite, penetrated so 
far into the land, in the direction of Durban, as 
almost to insulate the portion to the southward. 
From the entrance to this ii\let, the shore again took 
a westerly direction for about forty miles, when 
another deep inlet, named Kingoua, formed the 
termination of the sea to the northward. The shore 
was then laid down as returning to the southward, 
in a direction almost parallel to that already deli- 
neated. The eastern coast was represented as being 
bold and precipitous, intersected by numerous bays 
and creeks, and a few clusters of islands scattered 
along it. The western shore was stated to be low. 
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and almost concealed in its whole extent by a dense 
mass of islandsw He described the coast as being 
inhabited by numerous tribes of Esquimaux^ and 
stated that they were in the practice of killing con- 
siderable numbers of whales for the sake of their 
fleshy which there forms a staple article of food. The 
general name which he gave to the sea thus laid 
down^ was Tenudiackbeeky^^o, name supposed to have 
some reference to the number of whales frequenting 
it.* This supposition is rendered the more probable 
from the circumstance of the names assigned by him 
to various other localities, being generally expressive 
of something for which they were remarkable. 

The knowledge he displayed in the execution of 
this sketch t induced Captain Fenny to invite him 

* The word ackbuk signifies, in the language of the Esqui- 
maux of the west land, a whale ; and in the plural it is ackbeek 
or ackbeelik : but the writer was unable, from all his inquiries 
at Eenoolooapik, to trace the etymology of the word Tenu* 
diackbeek farther. 

t We beg to present cur readers with a copy of Enoolooa- 
pik*s performance, as reduced from the Chart published at 
the Ilydrographic Office of the Admiralty, after the original 
sketch executed by Eenoo in 1839. It will be remarked, that 
Tenudiackbeek is made to enter from Cumberland Strait, but 
upou examination this was found to be incorrect. This, how- 
ever, was no error of Eenoolooapik *8: and the reason for as- 
signing that particular feature to the Chart will be given in 
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to Britain. An invitation so much in accordance 
with his own resolution was at once^ and without 
hesitation^ accepted ; and his relations were immedi- 
ately apprised of his determination. 

October had now arrived^ when all^ save the rude 
denizens of the norths must leave those bleaks ice- 
bound shores ; and Eenoo having obtained the con- 
sent of his friends, was taken on board the Neptune, 
accompanied by a number of his tribe. The Esqui- 
maux^ with the exception of his mother, shewed 
little emotion at parting with him. With her, how- 
ever, the case was far otherwise. Her first-born— 
now the chief guardian and support of her declining 
years — was about to visit a country and a clime far 
distant and unknown; to sojourn among a people 
whose language and manners he knew not; — and the 
promise of a stranger was her only guarantee for his 
safety. Under such circumstances it was not to be 
wondered at that maternal affection, implanted alike 
in the breast of the civilized and savage, should be 



an after part of the narrative. By comparing £enooIooapik*8 
delineation with the Chart of Captain Penny*s discoreries, in 
a subsequent part of this work, it will be seen that, upon 
the whole, with the exception just noticed, the difference is 
but trifling; and that it exhibits in a striking degree the 
aptitude of Eenoolooapik's mind for geographical knowledge 
and observation. 
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displayed in all its power. Untrammelled by formal 
and frigid restraint/which oft-times checks the pure 
feelings of nature, and freezes the gushings-forth of 
the holiest affections, this unsophisticated Esquimaux 
gave vent to her emotions in loud and prolonged 
bursts of wailing and tears. These expressions of 
her feelings lasted for some time, assuming various 
and somewhat extravagant phases, until, at last, in 
accordance with the peculiar manners of her country 
on such occasions, she laid bare her bosom, and in- 
vited him by an appeal, which, though silent, was 
irresistible, to kiss the warm breast which in in&ncy 
had suckled* him : such being the last tender testi- 
mony of affection when the grave may prevent another 
meeting upon earth. At this touching scene Eenoo's 
resolution had well-nigh deserted him ; but in a mo- 
ment he rallied : the settled purpose. of his soul was 
not now to be so easily subdued. 

At this time Eenoolooapik was about twenty years 
of age, and might be considered, in his physical aspect, 
a fair specimen of the Esquimaux race. But, as yet, 
his mental acquirements were of a very limited de- 
scription. Doomed hitherto to pass his days amid 
those dismal solitudes of snow, where all his energies 
were requisite to provide for the wants of the passing 
hour, and where mental cultivation is unknown, it 
was scarcely to be expected that he would manifest 
much knowledge beyond what he had gathered in 



hU wiinderings, ur what liaJ biieii futccd iipoii 1 
by daily experience. And, iiitlocd, if we e; 
geographical in format ion, there wag little to recM 
Diend him to the notice of our couutry men ; bat ik 
being observed to be considerable, it wiis deemed M 
importance to liave a better opportunity of learni 
the extent of it, as it might not only be mode ava 
able for the purposes of the whale-fisiiery, but alnu 
be of value in a acientilic point of view. Hence, as 
before observed, the reason of his invitation to 
Britain. 

During the homeward passage evecy care was 
taken to instruct him in the usages of civilised E4>- 
ciety ,- and aided by the faculty of imitation, which 
he possessed in a very high degree, hu adopted the 
manners of those around him with astonishing faci- 
lity. Every attention was bestowed to prevent his 
morals being contaminated by intercourse with the 
vicious ; and this was the more necessary, as the 
tirat impressions made upon a mind emerging from 
the gloom of savage ignorance, were likely to be per- 
manent. His docility and the mildness of his dis- 
position soon rendered him a general favourite; and 
the kindness which he in consequence experienced, 
no doubt contributed lai^ely to the favourable opi- 
nion which he formed regarding the Kudhonile. 
At first he was rather averse to the change of dress 
which it was necessary he should adopt ; for thou)^^^J 

I ■ 
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it might please the eye and gratify his passion for 
embellishment^ it was yet felt exceedingly incon- 
venient and irksome^ and he would gladly have ex- 
changed it for the loose furs to which he had been 
accustomed. He soon acquired habits of extreme 
personal cleanliness^ — a circumstance the more sur- 
prising, that the Esquimaux are generally very in- 
attentive in that respect ; but so complete was the 
revolution which his ideas underwent on this point 
of propriety, that in a short time he shewed an in- 
clination to be rather fastidious than negligent. 

An ample opportunity was now afforded Captain 
Penny for examining Eenoolooapik more minutely 
concerning Tenudiackbeek ; and a kind of conven- 
tional language, composed of an intermixture of 
English and Esquimaux, being established between 
them, Eenoo communicated many further particulars 
on that and other subjects; and when language alto- 
gether failed him, he readily supplied its place by a 
rude drawing. In this manner, too, he represented 
his countrymen as engaged in encountering the va- 
rious dangers of the chase, and thus conveyed to the 
mind a much more accurate idea than could possibly 
have been done by his imperfect verbal expression. 

The description which he had given coneerning 
the entrance to Tenudiackbeek, and the charts of 
the most recent discoverers shewing no inlet of any 
extent between Durban and Cape Enderby, led 



Captain Fenny at once tu suppose that it communi- 
cated witb the sea by means of Cumbetland Strait. 
The directicu, too, irliJch the coast at the entrance 
waa represented as taking, and the knowledge that 
that Strait is to this time but imperfectly explored, 
butli combined to favour that opinion. 

In going over the chart, Eenoo would not only 
describe the particular feature! of each place, but 
point out the situations remarkable for the occurrence 
of some tragical event. While engaged in this 
manner, he related the circumstance of a shipwreck, 
which was listened to with the deepest attention. 
He slated that the Esquimaux hiul informed him, 
that nearly four years before, when the sua was 
very low, they had seen a ship wrecked among the 
ice off the west land, to the southward of Durban,— 
supposed, from his description, to have been about the 
place called Saunderson's Tower. They had told him 
that the crew pitched their tents upon the ice, and 
remained there for several days, when, seeing another 
■hip in the offing, they, leaving ten of their number 
Head upon the ice, set out in the hope of reaching her. 
The period and place of this occurrence, the season 
of the year, tvhen the suit mas very lotv, — supposed to 
have been about the month of February, — all con- 
spired to point it out as the loss of the ship William 
Torr of Hull. That vessel, it will be remembered, 
wa« beset among the ice during the winter of 1835-!j 
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and never afterwards beard of. Her iinfortunate 
crew had doubtless perisbed in tbe attempt to reach 
the ship which they had seen; — and, except this 
brief and uncertain intelligence, no memorial of their 
sad destiny remains, to tell to their sorrowing rela- 
tions and friends of tbe dreadful misery and death 
which were their portion. 

For tbe purpose of recording the duration of his 
absence from home, Eenoolooapik had recourse to the 
expedient of casting a knot upon a cord every morn- 
ing when he arose; and when any unusual event 
happened, he cast a double knot to mark tbe period 
of its occurrence. On making the land, a double 
knot was cast ; but his attention then became so much 
absorbed by the variety of extraordinary objects 
which were every hour presented to him, that the 
cord was laid aside and neglected. The frequent 
repetition of the words, Kudloonite ! Kudloonite ! 
(the white men ! the white men !), pronounced in 
a slow, drawling manner, which he always assumed 
when much pleased with any thing, was the only 
expression of admiration which escaped him. When 
proceeding close along the land, he remarked the 
distance of the houses from the water ; a circum- 
stance which surprised him so much, that he express- 
ed great astonishment that people could live in such 
situations. He seemed, as yet, to have had no idea 
of the possibility of deriving the means of subsistence 









oilier source tiion the sea. Nur 



derful that be should hnve held this opinic 
experience had hcen gathered from his own harren 
land, which produces little fitted for the purposes of 
man, save the qiosb for his winter's lamp. 

He was first taken on fihore on the coast of Caith- 
ness, at a place called the Castle of Mey. lie ex- 
pressed himself highly delighted willi the sight of 
the Castle, and wished much to obtain a view of the 
interior of the building. This, however, was denied 
him by the keeper of the mansion, who, with true 
Ccrherus-Iike obstinacy, refused to allow tlie party 
even to walk round it. 

A circumstance occurred here, which, while it 
afforded considerable amusement to those about hint, 
manifested the extreme simplicity of his ideas re- 
garding the variety and extent of the animal creation. 
On seeing a cow and pony quietly grazing together, 
he stooped down and made towards them with the 
utmost c;iution, acting as he had been accustomed 
to do in the chaae. When sufficiently near, be aig- 
uified by a motion of his arm that they oifered an 
excellent mark for an arrow. Observing the mirth 
of his companions, he returned and asked what kind 
of (iecr they were ? or whether they were not all the 
tame as the Esquimaux dogi ? Hitherto be had 
been ignorant of the existence of animals diverse 
from those with which he had been familiar ; bufil 
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being now undeceived, and at a loss for any other 
name by which to distinguish them, his mind re- 
verted to those denizens of his own country as the 
only prototypes of the quadrupeds now before him. 
In the same way, when he first tasted a piece of 
cod-fish, he declared it was excellent salmon, or '' all 
the same," as he expressed it; meaning, simply, 
that it was a fish bearing some resemblance to the 
salmon, with which he was well acquainted. 

The Neptune had now arrived off Aberdeen, but 
the wind blowing from the eastward, a heavy sea 
ran upon the bar, and prevented her from taking the 
harbour. After contending for several days against 
an increasing gale, she was run up the Frith of 
Forth, and anchored under the island of Inchkeith. 
Here the Sovereign, steam-ship, of Aberdeen, was 
also lying, and Eenoo was taken on board that vessel. 
One of the passengers, not calculating upon Eenoo's 
keen sense of truth and right, and wishing to afford 
himself and others some amusement at the expense 
of the untutored Esquimaux, took from his neck his 
gold watch-chain and threw it around that of Eenoo, 
who, somewhat surprised at the munificence of the 
stranger, asked if he meant to bestow it upon him. 
Being assured of this, he walked away, taking no 
further notice of the matter,, till the gentleman lie- 
coming concerned for the safety of his property, 
began to insist for its return. To this, however> 



Eeuno object etl ; saying, "you give me to take froai 
me — not good — Inniiil (the Esquimaux) no do that:" 
— thus reading tlie gentleman a lecture in moral 
philosopliy which he was not prepared to expect from 
such a quarter. Eensu'a firm refusal to deliver up 
llie priKe caused consideralile merriment among tl>e 
rest of tlie passengers, and he persisted in retniiiing 
it until tlie interposition of Captain Penny procured 
its immediate restoration. 

This jcBt was no doubt attempted without the 
■lightest intention of corrupting Eenuo, but it was 
obviously calculated to make a bad impression upon 
his inexperienced mind, as it tended to destroy those 
principles of rectitude which the Esquimaux act 
upon among themselves. They are blamed, and not 
without reason, for being dishonest in their inter- 
course with us, and it is highly probable that this 
propensity was at first called into activity hy trifling 
circumstances such as that now detailed. It requires 
little philosophy to account for this: for, finding 
deceit and falsehood practised towards themselves, 
and at the same time having strong temptations 
placed before them in the shape of articles useful to 
them, and unattainable from any other source, it is 
noways strange that they yield themselves up to the 
practice of secret cunning and appropriation. 

Among the multiplicity of objects which Eenoo- 
looapik saw in sailing iilong the coast, the light. 
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houses seemed to interest him the most; and of 
these the erection on the Bell-Rock attracted the 
greatest share of his attention. Concerning this 
structure, he asked whether it was one stone or rock? 
and whether it had not been brought from the land 
and placed where he saw it ? He was easily informed 
of the mode of its erection and its use ; and, indeed, 
the aptitude which he displayed in comprehending 
the nature of the many objects brought under his 
notice, was a matter of astonishment to all around 
him. 

The weather having now moderated, they left the 
Frith and pursued their way back to Aberdeen, 
where they arrived on the night of the 8th Novem- 
ber. Graining the harbour while it was dark, there 
was no opportunity of vidtnessing how Eenoo would 
have expressed himself on a sudden view of the city 
bursting upon him. The novelties which every day 
since his arrival on the coast had revealed, had in 
some measure prepared his mind for what he was 
about to witness ; but there can be no doubt that 
his anticipations of society and scenery had fisdlen 
far short of that to which he was afterwards intro- 
duced. His residence in this country forming a 
distinct era in his history, we shall not enter upon 
that matter in the present chapter, but shall devote 
the next division of our narrative to a review of the 
incidents of that eventful period, interspersing it 



CHAPTER II. 



Thbbb is a feeliog of romantic interest associated 
in the minds of most people with the arrival of 
" strangers and foreigners" on our shores ; and this 
principle of curiosity^ as it is sometimes ealled* is 
heightened if the visitants be of a rude> uncivilised 
race. If it is not the same> it seems to be aJdn to 
the motive which induces us to visit a menagerie or 
a museum ; although^ when we gaie upon a fdlow 
mortal in the uncouth aspect of barbarism^ there 
may be more of sympathy mingled with the feeling 
than when we study the habits and instincts of the 
natural denizens of the forest Mind is a subject 
of wonderful contemplation^ whether exhibited in 
the refinement and science of civiliaed Qfe^ or in the 
wild^ uncultivated mannas of savage existence ; and 
when a real '^ son of the desert" is brought am<mgst 
VLS, we naturally feel a strong desire to witness the 
workings of his untutored reason^ and the develop- 
ment and display of energies whidi have slumbered 
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till the moment he is ushered into the midst of 
civilization. 

The news of the arrival of an Esquimaux in 
Aberdeen produced considerable sensation among all 
classes of the inhabitants ; and on the following day 
great numbers of people collected on the quay for 
the purpose of obtaining a sight of Eenoolooapik. 
The cabin of the Neptune^ too^ was crowded with 
visitors^ and Eenoo was thus subjected to much that 
was disagreeable and foreign to his constitution^ in 
the confinement and increasing heat of the narrow 
accommodation. He was^ in consequence of being 
thus exposed to an overheated and vitiated atmos- 
phere, seized with a pulmonary affection, which« 
though slight at first, the humidity and somewhat 
variable nature of our climate tended to aggravate. 
It will shortly be our painfal duty to record a period 
of protracted and severe suffering which he endured, 
and which, but for the very assiduous and effi^* 
cient treatment of his medical attendant, Dr Pirrie, 
and the fatherly attention of Captain Penny and 
other kind friends, might have terminated fatally ; 
but the melancholy task is spared us for some time, 
till we trace a brief account of his introduction to 
refined society, and the effect which it had upon his 
ready and retentive mind. 

He was now transferred horn the Neptune to the 
more comfortable accommodation of a town resi« 
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dence; and the same facility of comprehension was 
displayed by him in reference to every thing to 
which he was introduced. Shortly after his arrival 
he was invited to a dinner party^ given expressly for 
the purpose of ascertaining how he would conduct 
himself amongst the higher and more fashionable 
circles of society^ before an opportunity had been 
afforded him of becoming acquainted with the forms 
which are there observed. On this occasion every 
thing was exhibited which was likely to astonish 
him and elicit the latent feelings of delight^ which 
must, unquestionably, have possessed his soul. So 
far from being in the slightest degree confused, he 
acquitted himself in a manner which surprised every 
one present. The faculty of imitation, which, as we 
have before noticed, he possessed in a high state of 
development, enabled him to copy the manners of 
those around him with such promptitude and pre- 
cision, that it would have been difficult for one un- 
acquainted with the fact to have told that he had 
been accustomed to move in a different sphere of life. 
The smile, the bow, and even the slightest gesture, he 
imitated with the most minute correctness. He ex- 
pressed no astonishment at anything which occurred, 
until the table was exposed on the removal of the 
cloth ; when, struck by its extent and beauty, he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and set about 
examining its structure and qualities. 



That the propriety of Eenoo's bebsviouT nn this 
occasion depended priacipall? on liis power of imit&< 
tion, may be proved from the following circumstance : 
With the view of ascertaining how far his conduct ' 
might be attributed to this faenlly, one of the gentle- 
men at the party purposely committed a breach of 
etiquette, and was immediately followed to the verjr 
letter, in his unusual course, by Eenoolooapili. But, 
being mode aware of his error, and of the imposition 
which was practising upon him, without allowing his 
self-possession to be at all disturbed, he looked 
around, and after consulting the countenances of the 
various individuals, he readily concluded who he 1 
ought to imitate. 

He was next taken out for a Bhort distance to 
country. He expressed himself as gratified with the 
appearance which it presented, and contrasted it with 
tlie aspect of his own sterile land. The trees, espe- 
cially, astonished him by their magnitude ; and he 
amused himself in measuring the circumference of se- 
veral of them, and in comparing them with the stunt- 
ed shrubs of the nest-land — as he had been taught 
by the sailors to denominate the country of his birth. 
He displayed considerable anxiety to be informed 
concerning the nature of every strange object ; and, 
in return, he was very ready to communicate such 
knowledge as he possessed, in regard to the produc- 
tions of his native clime, whenever an opportunity 
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occurred for bis dinng so. It may be here remarked, 
however, that although he seoned interested about 
every thing vdiich he saw, he maintained the utmost 
coohiess and deliberation in examining whatever at- 
tracted his notice. The same perfect composure and 
gravity marked his intercourse with the various in- 
dividuals whom he met ; and, as yet, he was equally 
at home with every person, knowing none of the 
ordinary distinctions of society. 

The change of circumstances which Eenoolooapik 
had undergone, was perhaps as great and rapid as 
can well be conceived. A month ago, and he had 
been among the fiir-dad savages of Durban, a mem- 
ber of their tribe, and a follower of their custmns ; 
and now, he was an object of attraction and interest 
in the midst of a civilized and refined community. 
It is diffi^t to imagine the process of thought which 
must have passed through his mind within this brief 
period ; and his ready intelligence and perfect equa- 
nimity are still more curious and interesting pheno- 
mena. It mi^t have been expected that one whose 
life had hitherto been spent amidst the bleak scenery 
of an arctic shore, where little save the bare rock, 
the withered lichen, w the eternal snow, meets the 
eye at every turn, would have been altogether be- 
wildered by such a transition as that which Eenoo- 
looapik had just experienced. There seems to have 
been a peculiarity in his case, which, perhaps, is 
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uilliout a parallel. It is true there have heen se- 
veral interesting natives of distant climes brought 
to tbia country on different occasions, wbo manifested 
considerable intelligence and tact in their lirst inter- 
course with civilized society ; bat in what instance 
is the contrast between the previous and after ex- 
perience of the party so striking and singular, as in 
the case of Eenoolooaptk ? The isles of the Pacific 
have sunt of their sons to see the &ther-Iand of the 
faithful missionary, — the dark children of Africfl 
have come to behold and bless the birth-place of 
liberty to the captive negro, — the Eimple Hindoo, 
and the stern Indian, may have trod our soil and 
wondered at oar science, — hot all these hud the re- 
membrance of much that was lovely and luxuriant 
in tbeir own fair and fertile homes. Eenoolooapik's 
memory had no such beautiful resting-places on 
which to repose and expand itself. In the climes 
of the south, nature is prodigal of her favours, and 
lavish of her loveliness, and little would the inhabi- 
tants of such regions care for our richest landscapes, 
if destitute of the decorations and trophies of art. 
The towering cliffs of the stormy norlli may display 
much of grandeur and magnificence, but the cheerless 
snow-hut and the icy ocean can call forth few asso- 
ciations of repose, and could have done little to pre- 
pare Ecnoolooapik's mind for the refinement intaj 
which he had been ushered. 
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A few days after the arrival of the Neptune, 
Captain Penny, at the urgent solicitations of his 
numerous friends, allowed Eenoolooapik to display 
his dexterity in the management of his canoe on the 
river Dee. On this occasion he was with the great- 
est difficulty prevailed upon to exhibit himself in his 
native costume ; but so changed were his. opinions 
on the subject of dress, that he only did so, on being 
assured that he would never be asked to put it on 
again. The day happened to be exceedingly warm 
for the season of the year ; and Eenoo, ambitious of 
shewing his expertness, exerted himself to the utmost 
of his power. He became considerably overheated 
in consequence of the severe exercise and the warm 
nature of his dress, and the pulmonary affection from 
which, as before mentioned, he was suffering, was 
thereby aggravated. Its alleviation, too, was after- 
wards prevented by the imprudent manner in which 
he exposed himself in the open air ; for he resisted 
every entreaty to remain in the house, unless when 
Captain Penny was present with him. His disease, 
however, at length assumed such an alarming form, 
as not only to render confinement to his apartment 
imperative, but even to threaten his existence. 

Arrangements had been made for instructing 
him in such elementary branches of education as it 
seemed he was most likely to acquire with ease, and 
also for teaching him the art of boat-building, which 
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it WBs thoii);lit woiiM bcliiglily useful lo liim, Ritt 
the excellent and pnuseworlliy intentions of Itis 
ffkudii wettt unfurtuDQtiily trustratcd bf tlie very 
lerious aspect trlucli his malady bod now asGUneil. 

The disease fcom which he was suffering was an 
inflamniBtury affection of the lungs. It was extreme- 
ly seveie, but it presented no other remarkable pe- 
uuliaiity. The Esquimaux, even in their oivn 
country, are very liable to such affections during 
the summer months. They do not use any lemM' 
dial measures, at least any which can properly 
called Bu ; but nature generally perform* a cure 
means of copious bleedings at the nose. They pit 
implicit reliance on the powers of iho Angkuts," wh< 
when they visit a patient, bind np his eyi 
utter some mystical sounds, by which, it is believed, 
they invoke the Great Spirit on behalf of tbc sufferer. 
The patient gets better in the way already 
and the Angkut receives the credit of the cure, ai 
some substantial present for his services. Reared 
the belief of the efficacy of tbeir incantations, Ei 
looapik strongly objected to medical treatment ; 
would he at all submit himself to it, until aasui 
that it was the only means of saving his life. 

* The adminiBtrators of Ibe siigierstitious rites of the Eaqid3 
mam, combining Id IheircliMBCli'rB the prdresstoiiB of pries 
pbyrictan, jugjler, and rogot. 
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being strongly represented to bim, be wa« at length 
persuaded to &Uuw bunself to be bled; but it was 
evident that be suAered tbc bleeding rather from 
the remonstrances of those about him, tban fnaa 
any idea that bis disease would be subdued by such 
a remedy. 

By the means adapted by iits medical attendant, 
be recovered so iar, that in about fourteen daya h« 
was able to leave his bed. He was now satiified 
that tlie treatment which be hod undergone had 
been of some efbcacy ; bat hia faith in the Angkuts 
was not on that acconnt in the least shaken. When 
spealcing of their pretensions, he related tfaat on some 
previous occimon he iiad been very ill, and an Angkut 
liad been called to see him, who, us he nid, attempt* 
ed to cure him " by much talking ;" but he stated, 
it as an exlravrdinary circumstance tliat hit disease 
hud not been quelled by the power of the incantation. 
He did not perceive that this case militated against 
his own belief, for he evidently wished to convey a 
very £av(iurable idoa regarding the success «f tliu 
Angkut practice. 

As soon as Eenoolooapik's health was sufliclently 
improved, he was taken out to spend a day nt I^ 
house of a gentleman who hsidEhown a groat deal of 
ioterest in him. Here ho rendered himself amusing 
by the representations whidt he gave of the winter 
employments of the Esquimaux. His ignorance of 



our language prevented him tnaa using it in ex] 
ing his meaning; but his pantomimic repreBentat 
of the seal-hunting and similar puraaits, is said to 
bare convened to the minds of the beholders a very 
lively conception of what he meant to describe. The 
keenness with which he entered upon this exhibition, 
produced so much excitement in bis yet weak frame, 
that a relapse of his complaint immediately followed; 
and it was attended with even more alarming symp- 
toms than had been manifested in his Urst attack. 

He was already bo much weakened by the deple- 
tion which had been necessary to subdue his first 
illness, that he was little able to bear the remedies 
which were requisite in this new attack. For nearly 
three long and weary months he was confined to his 
bed, — his frame shattered, his strength wasted, and 
his mental energies impaired. He was, in short, 
brought to the very brink of the grave. After the 
excitement which attends the earlier stages of bis 
affection had passed away, he sunk till his life trem- 
bled in the balance. He lay motionless and appurent- 
ly unconscious of what was going on around him. 
Hia extremities were cold, his eyes sunken, and the 
expression of his countenance ghastly — the powers 
of nature seemed exhausted : yet he rallied ; but his 
convalescence was protracted, and the slightest ex- 
posure tended to produce a relapse. 

For a long time he suffered with the most exeiQ^ 
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jilary patience, und not even a murmur escupeil Iiiin : 
but at lengtli he Iwcame enervntcd Ly coDtinued 
pain, and the ihouglit thnt he was dying l>egun to 
steal over him. He then displayed great anxiety 
on account of his mother, and was much distressed 
by the reflection that he woulil never see her again. 
On one occasion this feeling operated ao po^verfully 
upon him, that he cried bitterly, und reflected upon 
Captain Penny for bringing him away. 

This solicitude on account of his mother was no- 
thing more than wc should have expected, consider- 
ing the duty which is required from an Esquimaux 
to his maternal parent. Her support in old age en- 
tirely devolves upon him, and when deprived of this, 
her condition is miserable in the extreme. Hence, 
to be childless is among them considered one of the 
greatest misfortunes imaginable; and wlien such 
happens, it is common for them tu adopt tlie chil- 
dren of others, in order that they may not be left 
destitute in the evening of their days, when they 
have become uniit for the active duties of life. The 
practice in question prevails most extensively in re- 
gard to boys, they being most useful ; but instances 
are not unknown where girls have been adopted ; 
and even the exchange of children is liot uncot 
apparently for the purpose of preserving an equal I 
balance of the sexes in a family. 

During Eenoo's lecorery it wu found nee 
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Id aid tlie pRMtrate powers of hit constitutioR 
means uf wine nnd other Btimulonts. Wliaa tl 
pmctice wns first adopted lie seemed rather aPBree 
to take them, but by and by bis dispositioii towards 
ihem assumed a more friendly aspect. Having, 
apparently, discovered their cheering influence, be 
was in tiic habit of slipping out of bed, when on- 
perceived, and tasting a little of the inspiring liquid. 
It was once or twice remarked that he shewed an 
unusual Bow of Bprits, but his previous habits 
having been exceedingly temperate, the cause of his 
exhilaration was never suspected. Me was one day, 
liowever, caught in the act, which put an end to 
doubt on the subject, and also to his private iudt 

There was perhaps nothing 
temporary wine-bibbiog propensity, but it will be 
allowed that in the following respect his taste was 
somewhat peculiar. It bad been found necessary 
to udmiuister castor oil to him on various occasions, 
and instead of loathing this nauseous draught, as is 
usual with patients, in this country at least, he was 
always willing, and even rather anxious, for its 
copious administration. 

He was very observant of the means tokea for the 
cure of his disease, and particularly anxious to learn 
tlie nature of the indications which the pulse afford- 
He would narrowly watch till the physicisii 
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withdrew iiis fingor, and tlien he would pnimre iipoii 
the pulse, OS if fearful of losing the oji port unity of 
examining its mysterious indications. 

Returning health brought back with it his old 
feelings and associations, and Lope with its ever- 
cheetiog beam again illumined his soul, and caused 
him to forget his recent sufferings. Indulging in 
the anticipations of future pastime amid the wild 
crags of tiis wintry home, he one day asked what 
time lie was to get a gun which Coptain Penny had 
promised him. He wan yet scarcely able to leave his 
couch, and Captain Penny, thinlting that it might 
relieve the tedium of his weary hours, immediately 
procured the fowling-piece for him. When present- 
ed with it he expressed himself highly delighted, and 
after having examined it sufficiently it was set aside. 
The following morning he was observed to he ex- 
ceedingly languid, and apparently much v 
inquiry being made as to bow he had passed the 
night, he confessed that he had crawled from bis 
bed, and spent several hours in examining his gun ; 
which he liod been enabled to do at the window, in 
consequence of its being moonlight at the time. The 
bad effects of this imprudent exposure, however, soon 
wore off, and his recovery went on progressively. 

Eenoolooapik'a illness was a source of the utmost 
anxiety to Captain Penny, who had, without any 
reservation, engaged to restore him to his ftiends in 
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safety. Indeed he hud pven gone so far a 
raisi*, lliat if any evil [leM Ecikjo^ lie would deliver 
himself up to be dcflit with as they ehould think fit- 
This engagement, although mode in the best possible 
spirit, was yet of very questionable propriety ; for, 
had Eenoo died, quiet and inoffensive as the Esqui- 
maux generally are, we are by no means satialicd of 
Captain Penny's safety, if ever he should have came 
within the range of their power. But, altogether 
upart from his solicitude on that account, the atten- 
tion and kindness which he shewed to Eenoo during 
his illness, were of a character which commands our 
admiration, and does him the highest credit. He 
watched and tended him while he lay sick and pow- 
erless ; he relieved the tedium and monotony of his 
coach in convalescence; and, in short, he was, as 
Eenoo himself expressed it, " all the same to him as 
a mother." Nor can we dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject without again noticing the assiduity and high 
professional skill displayed by Dr Pirrie in his attend- 
ance on Eenoolooapih. It has been already remarked, 
that the case was of a severe and dangerous character, 
and, of course, requiring prompt and energetic treat- 
ment — but beyond the ordinary obstacles to recovery, 
there was the blighting influence of climate to con- 
tend against. 

We have already mentioned that it had been re- 
solved upon to instruct Eenoolooapik in some of tl 
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elementary branches of education^ and alao to give 
him some practical lesscms in the art of carpentry ; 
but the illness with which he was seized on his 
arrival, and which, as we have noticed, assumed such 
a serious aspect, prevented these designs from being 
carried into effect. On his health being now in mime 
degree re-established, the process of teaching him 
to read was commenced. He mastered the alphabet 
with great readiness, but here his literary attain- 
ments terminated. He had evidently no relish for 
such pursuits, for he could not perceive any advan- 
tage which would afterwards accrue to him from 
the knowledge of letters. It was chiefly by ^this 
prospective principle that he was guided in every 
thing which he set about learning or acquiring. If 
he did not see that thje subject of study or acquisition 
would be of future utility, he could not be persuaded 
to bestow attention upon it. When any tm^ acci- 
dentally came into his possession, he would examine 
it with great curiosity and care, but after discovering 
that none of the practical purposes of life, so &r as 
known to him, could be served by it, it was soon 
thrown aside as useless. On the other hand, if he 
got any thing which he judged might afterwards be 
turned to account in Ids own simple avocations at 
home, he hoarded it up with the greatest eagerness. 
With this indifference to literary study may, 
however, be contrasted his partiality to drawing. 



period wliicli preceded his departure i 
Accord. 

The latter part of EenoolooapilE's residence in 
Aberdeen was not characterised by any occurrence of 
moment. He continued the same course of observa- 
tion which he had pursued from the first, and no 
doubt added daily to bis stock of knowledge. As 
his acquaintance with the world increased, he became 
more retiring and bashful in the presence of those 
with whom he was not intimate ; whereas, at first, 
he was equally pleased with and communicatire to 
all. This change, however, did not go so far as to 
affect the propriety of his beiia 
being simply imitation of the act 
now become a habit with him. 

Ever since his transference ti 
had been accustomed to the use of out food, which 
did not seem to be productive of any injurious con- 
sequences to him, although be had never even tasted 
any thing of a vegetable nature before. It would 
appear, however, from some circumstances observed 
during his illness, that animal food was best suited to 
his constitution, as it was given to him with decided 
benefit when he was in a condition very different 
from that usually requiring its administration. He 
was, at first, in the habit of taking his food in a half 
raw state, but in a short time his taste in this respect 
underwent n complete change, and he refused ] 
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wlien prcaented to him in that condition, declaring 

that it had got " oko loo lillle," or " too litllo heat." 
He shewed no disposition to engorge himself in tbu 
manner so common among the Esquimaux, hut on 
the contrary be waa exceedingly abstemious and 
moderate. Indeed, he shewed none of those fierce 
and ungovernable passions which characterise man 
in his savage condition, but, on the contrary, he was 
mild and gentle in liis nature, and modest, and even 
delicute, in his intercourse witli female society. The 
attention which he received from the inhaliitants of 
Aberdeen, and in particular from those of them 
connected with the Neptune, both on his arriral and 
during his residence among them, was not more 
flattering to the dependent stranger, than honourable 
and praiseworthy to the parties bestowing it. Of 
their attention and kindness he seemed duly sensible, 
at least he reivarded them with much deference and 
respect, and general amiability of character. He 
once or twice displayed some little bursts of self-will, 
which owed their origin to over-indulgence during his 
illness ; but these were of short duration, aud soon 
gave place to his usual blandness and equanimity. 

He liad learned to abstain from his usual amuse- 
ments on the Sabbath, and, previous to his leaving, 
lie was taken to church, where he conducted himself 
with the utmost propriety, and followed the external 
ceremonies of the worship as if he had been a 



tomed to tbetn all his lifetime. His instruction iQ 
religion had also been prevented by his long and 
dangerous illness, and it is questionable whether he 
had any understanding of the forms and observances 
in which he so readily jnined. Nor was there now 
nn opportunity left for his information, as his mind 
hod become so much absorbed fay prepiirationa for his 
return, that nothing was heeded by him which had 
not a reference to his approaching departure. 

In consequence of the information which he had 
given, it was determined that the Bon Accord, 
whale-ship (to which vessel Captain Penny had in 
the meantime been appointed), should, in the course 
of her voyage, examine Tenudiackbeek, and test the 
truth of Eenoolooapih's statements ; but from the 
Government having declined to afford any assistance 
iu the matter, the owners of the vessel were obliged 
to abandon that as a primary object. Having agreed 
to accompany Captain Fenny in the expedition, the 
writer now became personalij acquainted with 
Eenoolooapik. The remaining incidents of Eenoo's 
history, and the various circumstances connected 
with the voyage, having passed principally under 
the writer's own observation, he may be allowed tlie 
privilege of occasionally expressing himself in tlie iirst 
person — a right which he may already in some in- 
stances have assumed, in virtue of an author's arro- 
gance, without craving the indulgence of his readers. 
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As the time of Eenoolooapik's departure draw 
near, he assumed a more business-like air, and 
employed himself in collecting such things as he 
thought would convey to the minds of his country- 
men some idea of the wonders he had witnessed ; 
and also in providing himself with numerous articles 
which would be useful to him in his various pursuits 
at home^ and much more efficient than any thing 
which the rude arts and limited resources of the 
Esquimaux could supply. We have said that the 
Government had declined to afford any assistance in 
bearing the expense of an examination of Tenudiack* 
beek. This statement^ however^ must be qualified 
by the following fact. The Lords of the Treasury 
placed twenty pounds at the disposal of Eenoo's 
friends in Aberdeen^ for the purpose of assisting in 
procuring whatever might be considered necessary 
to establish him in his native country in more com- 
fortable drcumstances than he had formerly enjoyed. 
And well provided indeed he became, for no cost was 
spared by his friends in furnishing him with every 
thing that was useful or desired by him. Fowling, 
pieces, with powder and shot,— edge-tools, of various 
kinds,-— culinary utensils,— -and clothing in abun- 
dances—formed part of his miscellaneous acquisi- 
tions. 

Although he had experienced so much favour and 
kindness> he did not seem to feel any reluctance to 
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leave t\m country, but rntber lookt-d furward to his | 
de[)arture witli pk-osure- But, inileeil, tliiH need 
not be n-oudcred at when we think of the sickness 
ond Bufferings lie had endured. He was fully sensible 
that the climate did not agree with him, as he was 
constantly annoyed with tough, anil, in fact, his 
liealth was never so thoroughly confirmed as to shew 
that he was becoming at oil acclimated. It is higlily i 
probable that lie would not have survived long here, . 
but would have fallen a sacrifice to the insalubnoua i 
influences of our moist, inconstant atmosphere, and 
have found a grave ivhere he had come to worehip 4 
at the temple of knowledge. 



CHAPTER TIL 



The time was now come when Eenoolooapik must 
forego the pleasures of civilized life, and exchange 
the comfort and gaiety^ in which he had for some time 
lived, for the rude hut of the Esquimaux, and the 
equally rude companionship of its inhabitants. But 
these considerations^ if they occurred to him at all^ 
were counteracted by other and more powerful feel- 
ings ; for he now shewed considerable anxiety to de- 
part, and appeared quite disappointed when the ship 
was accidentally delayed beyond the time fixed for her 
sailing. When questioned as to whether he would 
ever return to Britain, he replied, " Wyte you, wyte 
you, me takkou," or '* wait until I see," — alleging, 
as a reason for his indecision, that he thought there 
was '* too much cough" for him here. He was> no 
doubt, influenced too by the strong attachment to 
home^ so remarkable in the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries where Nature appears in her sternest aspect ; 
and though to us his native region might seem cold^ 
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cbeerless, utid forliidJin^, it was yet endeared t 
bim I17 association with his earliest recollections. 
The coatroat wliich his residence in this country 
formed with the nature of liis former life must have 
made a deep impression on his mind ; bat, instead 
of breaking Iiis attachment to his own land, or ex- 
citing a desire to remain here, it very fortunately 
produced tbc wisli of communicating to his country- 
men the knowledge which he had thus obtained, 

The 20th of March was the time first determined 
on for sailing, but the preTolence of strong easterly 
winds caused the tides to " take olT" so rapidly, that 
we were obliged to wait the following stream. It 
was therefore the 1st of April ere tli ere was sufficient 
depth of water to float the ship. On the night of 
that date we put to sea, and on the 4th arrived at 
Lerwick, in Shetland ; whence, liaving completed 
our crew, we sailed on the 8th. 

Eenoolooapik's lung and dangerous illness had, as 
before stated, prevented that advance in his educa- 
tion which was so much to be desired ; and, as the 
season of liis opportunity for improvement was 
rapidly drawing to a close, it was determined to 
afford liim as much information as possible, during 
his stay in the Bon Accord. So soon as nil our ar- 
rangements were completed, and alt felt themselves 
at home, we commenced to instiuct him in reading; 
but the prevalence of strong westerly winds 



Toiigli weather, renilercd our pussagc- acrom tlic 
weatern oceau exceedingly tetUoug and uncumfurt- 
able, Euid produced a Btate of things unfavourable to 
his advancement. 

On the 18th we had reached the 25th degree of 
west longitude, whca an event of the most mclan- 
choly nature occurred. During the early p«irt of that 
day it blew fresli, accompanied at intervals by heavy 
saiualls ; and, as the day advanced, the breeze in- 
creased, rendering a reduction of sail necessary. In 
cairyiog this into effect, about 1 p. u. severai bands 
were sent out to stow the jib. While they were 
employed on this duty, the ship plunged heavily into 
the sea, and a man, named George Thomson, lost 
his hold, and wos swept away. The commotion 
among the men on the forecastle, shewed to the 
others on deck, that some unusual event Iiitd hap- 
pened, and a piercing cry soon directed attention tu 
the spot where the object of their solicitude had just 
emerged from the water. The rapidity with which 
we were sailing at the time, rendered fruitless any 
attempt made to assist htm while passing ; but spars, 
and other light articles, were instantly thrown over- 
board, and means taken to stay the ship. She missed 
stays, liowever, in consequence of the heavy sea, and 
«re we could wear rooiid before the wind, we had left 
Um fur behind, i watched him anxiously, and he 
struggled long, for the dark speck was seen on the 
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bosom of tlie roliini; wave, until loat in the distance. 
When we did kuci'ced in overrunniny tlie gpot, no 
vestige of him was to be seen — the waters had closed 
over him for ever. 

This lamentable occurrence cast a gloom over the 
crew, nor was Eenoo unaffected. He often reflected 
upon it, and it led him to speak of the casualties 
which sometimes happen to his own countrymen 
when their light cnnoeB are taken by the rising 
gale. He mentioned, that the Innuil entertained 
the belief, that such of their tribe as were thus cut 
off, were at once transferred to a state of blisi. On 
questioaing him fiirther regarding their ideas of a 
fiiture existence, he stated that the Angkuts had 
informed him that they had frequently seen the 
spirits of the departed, and that the pleasures in 
which they revelled were essentially of the same 
character aa those they had enjoyed in this life. He 
mentioned, too, that it was for this reason that, when 
any of the Esquimaus died, the how and spear were 
buried along with the body, or thrown into the 
nearest water. He seemed to have no idea of future 
punishment, but he thought all would not be equally 
happy. He believed that the body did not lose its 
sensation when dead ; and he said, that in conse- 
quence of this belief, tlie Esquimaux are very careful 
in constructing their graves, lest the body should 
in any way be incommoded or oppressed. The 
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which they display in building and riHiIing their 
sepulchres, Imd, on previuus voyages, attracted my 
attention ; but I had concluded that it was on ac- 
count of tiie rocky nature of the ground preventing 
their being interred in anv other way. It was in- 
teresting to ubgerre the manner in which he endea- 
voured to make himself understood on the subject of 
the immortality of the soul. I did not understand 
the EHquimauK expreHsion for soul or gpiril, nor 
could he express it in English ; but after several 
ineffectual attempts to niake me comprehend him, 
he succeeded by informing me that it was " some- 
thing small — all the same as he was, but not nook- 
tee or shoutiook," that is, neither flesh nor bone. 

Oa the 1st of May we fell in with numerous ice- 
bergs, although we had nut passed the 3t!tli degree 
of west longitude. These are seldom fouud so lar 
to the eastward, but tlie long prevalence of westerly 
winds sufficiently accouuted for their being here in 
the present instance. From observations made ut 
the time, some of them were found to exceed lOO 
feet above the level of the sea, which, according to 
the usuul allowance of one part above for nine below 
water, gives an entire depth of 1000 feet. From 
the fact of the muss Hoaling witli its broadest part 
in the water, this calculation dues not give its depth, 
but simply the relative proportidos of ice above and 
below water. 
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Theae enormous masseg, against which the 
broke tuid raiied its spray high in the sir, presented 

a spectacle of the most teirific grandeur. But if dur- 
ing the day they were a fit sight {ur admiration, in 
the night-time they formed a subject of the deepest 
anxiety. The barometer had fallen — the sky looked 
wild — the bree^ee, tiie first favourable one we had ex- 
perienced, was fast freshening to a gale-^^md the ship, 
even under a great diminution of sail, was ploughing 
rapidly through the water— while the night 
dork that the danger might be too near tu be avoided 
ere it could be seen. Every precaution was taken 
guard against accident; hands were placed upon tl 
foreyard for the purpose of looking out, and instruct) 
to observe the strictest vigilance in their duty. T] 
night of the 2d passed in sleeplessness, certainly, bul 
without any occurrence of moment, and the da] 
when it broke, though it lighted not path through 
the waters, shewed also on increase of our danger. 
Streams of ice, the remains of icebergs broken up 
by the fury of the waves, lay scattered around, and 
icebergs in greater numbers than before. The gale 
speedily increased tu a tempest, and the sea soon 
rose in proportion, rendering it hazardous to run, 
while to lay the ship to, was a measure, if possible, 
to be avoided; because, should danger present it- 
self suddenly, which was likely to be the case in 
the night, she would then be too little under com- 
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mand to afford a fair ctioncc of dcaring it. Bot 
dangerous although it was, there was no altpritatlve, 
and the sails being all taken in, with the exception 
of the cloae-reefed moin-top-Bait, the ship was liore to. 
The following night was pHs«ed in watchful anxiety, 
hut the morning's dawn shewed neither ice nor ice- 
berg, and during the day very few piecea were 
pamed. Night again came, and with it our feare 
returned. A thick drizzling rain end hazy weather 
added to its gloom, and rendered the darkness yet 
more deep, and the sea hroke so mnch, that it was 
difficult to distinguish ice from the white crest of 
the breaking surge. All that prudence, coupled 
with the full knowledge of our critical situation, 
could surest in the way of precaution, was had 
recourse to, and it was fortunate that we had been 
thus guarded ; for, about midniglit, an icelierg was 
discovered so close under the tee bow, that for a 
time it seemed impossible to avoid it. Indiftinctly 
seen through the almost impenetrable gloom, though 
scuce a ship's length off, lay the mighty mass, 
against which the huge waves, urged on by the fury 
of the tempest, rushed every moment with terrific 
violence, to be flung back from the encounter as 
from a rock of adamant, again to mingle in the 
roaring abyss. Direct upon this we were driving, 
and it was obvious to all, that n collision under such 
drcumstances would dash the vessel to pieces i 
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instiint. Tiie utmust skill and decision were necea- 
aary lo meet tlie ilanger of ihe monientj but tlie 
means of escape being taken %vith promptitude and 
energy, the ship providentially wore clear. It is 
almost Buperliuous to observe, that the most vigilant 
watcli was kept during tbe remainder of the night, 
and day-break looked forward to ivith the utmost 
solicitude. On the following day tlie weather mode- 
rated, and, rounding Cape Farewell, we gained the 
entrance of Daris' Strait. 

A great improvement bad now taken place In 
Eenoolooapik'a health. The cough had entirely left 
him, and he was fast regaining the olive complexioBt 
which had faded considerably when he n-as til 
Britain. Hia spirits, too, were elated by being again 
in hia native clime, and by often seeing objects with 
which he had formerly been familiar. Drawing now 
became one of bis favourite amusements, and he 
soon attained a proficiency in this branch, exceed- 
ing our most sanguine expectations. Hia progreM 
in writing too, which we had commenced to teach 
him, was highly respectable, but in reading lie ad- 
vanced very slowly j his imperfect knowledge of the 
English language being a constant obstacle in his 
way. 

It had been determined, for the reason already 
assigned, that we should not, at first, proceed to the 
n of Tenudiachbeek, but pursue the intri- 
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cate and tedious route by the eastern coast and 
MelviUe Bay, to the fishing stations on the western 
shore. In the event of our not obtaining a full 
cargo there, we intended then to take advantage of 
the information which Eenoolooapik had given ; or, 
should a successful fishery render this unnecessary, 
it was resolved to bring the ship to anchor in Durban 
harbour, and undertake a journey across the narrow 
isthmus which the Esquimaux had described as 
being there, and ascertain the existence at least of 
the reported sea. We therefore pursued a course 
which was likely to bring us to the edge of the ice 
about the 62d degree of north latitude, as is the 
custom with the whalers. This point we reached 
on the 12th May, and finding nothing to interest us, 
we left it, and proceeded to the northward. On 
the 16th we saw the east-land in the 66th degree, 
distant about 30 miles. The mountains still dis- 
played one uninterrupted covering of snow, and even 
the lower land near the shore was for the most part 
white**the few uncovered spots which existed, and 
the dark faces of the precipices where snow could 
not test, only serving, by contrast, to heighten the 
desolate nature of the scene. 

Eenoolooapik had frequently expressed a strong 
desire to see the eastern coast of the Strait, and to 
satisfy himself whether its inhabitants were similar 
to those of his own country. The moment he beheld 



it, he exclaimed tliot it was " all the same a 
west-laml." A few days of variable winds and ci 
prevented us from approaching suflfii^iently near to 
grstit'y him with a sight of the iohabitaats. During 
this interval he waa exceedingly anxious, and not 
only his waking thoughts, but even his dreams, 
which lie frequently communicated, hore reference 
to the expected meeting. On the morning of the 
18th we reached in towards the land, to the north- 
ward of Reef Coll, and many of the natives visited 
us. Benoo appeared to be considerably excited 
when be heard of their coming, and, as soon as 
ihey were sufficiently near, he hailed them in his 
native language. On their coming on board, he 
examined their canoes and fisliing implements with 
a practised eye, and declared them excellent ; but 
he affirmed that the Esquimaux were much inferior 
in point of personal appearance to their brethren of 
the west side, lie conversed with them, and seemed 
highly delighted when they used expressions which 
he understood, and whenever any difficulty occurred 
to them in understanding him, he bad immediate 
recourse to the English language to eicpbin himself- 
He listened with great attention to one of them 
reading some passages from the Esquimaux Bible, 
and admired some specimens of their hand-writing 
which were shewn him ; and to prove thut in that 
respect he was not behind them, he tooli a 



wrote his own name witli great correctness, consider- 
ing that a few weeks before he could not form a 
letter. He shewed them his drawings, which excited 
great astonishment and admiration. Tliese feelings 
maj, perhaps, liave been the more readily excited 
I them, inasmuch as they seem, in general, to 
Msess a pretty large development of the faculties 
on which such accomplisliments depend, Bithough, 
from their manner of life, they are almost precladed 
from improving them hy cultivation. Eenoo now 
became anxious to master the little difference which 
exiBted between his language and theirs. The slow 
manner in which they spolce, stmck him as highly 
Indicrons; and his talent for humour frequentlv led 
him to repeat the words after them, mimicking them 
with laughable correctness. 

Proceeding northward, on the 20tb we visited the 
Danish settlement of Leivelv, on the island of Diaco, 
and the kindness of Jlajor Fasting, the inspector 
BQ extensive district, who resides here, atforded 
Eenoolooapik an excellent opportunity of estimating 
the amount of advantage resulting to the Esquimanx 
from the formation of settlements among them. He 
admired the various specimens of their workmanship 
shewn him, some of which were presented to him as 
patterns for imitation' 

We had been unable to land immediately at the 
settlement, in consequence of the ice being still at- 
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toched to the shore, and so were under the 
of walking for some distance ; but whea about t 
returnj the Major kindly offered lo send ua back in 
sledgea- Apart from being spared such a rough 
journey on foot, the novelty of the drive was a 
Guthcient inducement for us to accept the offer. 
Two trains of dogs were accordingly yoked to their 
respective siedgeB, and away we drove. We liad 
proceeded very pleasantly for about two miles, when 
Eenoo becoming ambitious of passing tbe sledge 
which contained Captain Penny, iiwtigated the Dane 
who was driving, lo put tbe dogs to their utmost 
speed. Tbe whip was immediately applied, and 
with such effect, that we were soon akingside of our 
compauions. A snarling took place among the dogs, 
and produced some confusion when we were passing 
a fissure in the ice ; tbe consequence was, tbat our 
sledge was overturned, and its contents rolled into 
tbe crack. Eenoo and the Dane being both accus- 
tomed to such occurrences, extricated themselves 
without difficulty, and escaped with a partial wat- 
ting. I was less fortunate, for, falling undermost, I 
underwent a complete immersion; but in the scramble 
I luckily got bold of the thongs which fastened the 
dogs to the sledge, and held on until fairly dragged 
out. Tlie bath was by no means comfortable under 
such a temperature — even Eenoo declared there was 
:' ikkce too much," or too mucb cold. 



The settlement which we bad visited stunds ati a 
low point projecting from the Goutlieni extieinity of 
the island of Disco. It was originally the flag-aettlc- 
ment, and although it is now superseded in impor' 
tance by others farther south, it still forma the 
residence of the inspector, who, as before mentioned, 
was at this time Major Fasting. The kindness of 
this gentleman to the Esquimaux under his super- 
intendance, caanot be too highly commended. He 
iufoimed us that he had sent several young natives 
to Denmark, for the purpose of being educated. 
One of these be intended for a clergyman, mid 
another for a schoolmaster. He stated that the 
mental capabilities of the Esquimaux were such as 
to enconrage the hope that they would attain profi- 
ciency in any of these professions. He took a great 
interest in Eenoolooapik, and conversed with him 
1 several matters connected with the habits and 
opinions of the Esquimaux, particularly relative 
to their religious belief. 

The nature of the rock on which the settlcmei 
stands is granitic gneiss, wliich seems to stretch 
across a port, at least, of tlie base of the island, as n 
kind of fundamentary rock. Above this an immense 
mass of trap forms the bulk of the island. It rises 
several thousand feet above the level of the aea, and 
presents that peculiar shelved appearance whicli 
often characteriges thut species of rock. This is best 
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seeti at llic Jialance of a few miles from tlip shore, 
wlicn the snoiv lodging on the horizontal parts of 
the sliclf, contrasts strongi; with the dark face of 
the perpendicular portion, and mnkeg the appearance 
1 of steps stil! more distinct. The 
e remarkable for their pyramidal form, 
and are in some places of estraorclinary height — their 
tope being almost constantly enveloped in clouds. 

From Leively we pursued our way to the north- 
ward, passing through the Waygatz, — a narrow 
strait which separates Disco from tlie mainland. 
We then entered North-East Bay, wlierc a considet- 
nble quantity of ice was lodged, which rendered the 
navigation somewhat intricate- Here we were fre- 
quently visited hy the natives, whose language Eenoo 
now completely understood, and he was constantly 
questioning them alwut their method of fishing, seal- 
hunting, and other pursuits. On the 26th we hod 
penetrated the harrier which occupied this bay, and 
found a great extent of open sea to the northward. 
Falling in with whales off the Black Hook, in lati- 
tude T^"! we were induced to remain some days in the 
prosenition of the fishery ; hut our attempts proving 
abortive, in consequence of the condition of the ie^ 
and, tempted by the extent of open sea, we again 
proceeded northward- While here we had on op- 
portunity of ascertaining, more correctly than wfl 
had hitherto done, the number of whales which 
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visit Tenudiuckbeek — liycnusing Ecnoo tu compare 
tliem with wliat were llieii seen : iinil tliuugh tu u> 
they appeared rather numerous, he declared them 
to be comparatively iiieehioiik, or few in number. 

On tlie 2d of June we hnil rcitched the Danish 
Bcttlement of Operniivick, from whii 
nutives on hoard. Eenoolooapik titated that their 
language approached much nearer to his own thuti 
that of any of the Esquimaux we bad yet 
was obBerved that as we proceeded nortliwnrd the 
simihirity between bis language and that of the 
natives iucreased, and here they became so nearly 
alike as to cause him to remark the circumstitDce. 
It was, however, obvious at the first meeting, that 
they were merely different dialects of the same 
language- 
After passing Operniwick, vie found our progresa 
interrupted by a formidable Iwrrier, and on the even- 
ing of the 4th we made the ship fast to an iceberg 
among tbe Frow Islands- The weather had for some 
days been rather hazy, and consequently prevented 
ns from examining minutely the state of the ice 
which impeded us- On the 5th it cleared up, and 
I accompanied a party sent to the top of 
neighbouring island, to ascertain the appeamnce of 
tbe surrounding sea. The ascent was not only 
difficult, but even a somewhat dangerous one; ft 
the mountain was so steep as to be barely accessible, 
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wliilc blocks of rock, loosened by tlie frost nf n 
fri'ijiiently rolled from under our feet, and gatliering ' 
force in their desceot, with the noise of thunder 
buried tliotnselves io the abyss below. On reaching 
the top, wa were amply recompensed for our arduous 
journej. The slty was calm, cloudless, and beauti- 
ful; and, although it ivos midnight, the sun was 
considerably above the horizon, diffusing a mild 
yellow radiance over the landscape, and altogether 
free from that daialing glare which, with the reflec- 
tion from the ice and enow, it at mid-day produces. 
To the south-west the sea lay open and placid as a 
lake, and nothing was seen on its still bosom save 
here and there a distant sail. From north-west to 
north-east the prospect was grand. One continuous 
sheet of ice covered the sea, apparently unbroken, 
save by a few lanes of water near the shore. Ice- 
bergs in vast numbers and of the most fantastic 
forms, towered high in the air; while the sun's 
rays, playing on their glittering aides, produced the 
most varied and beautiful hues. Towards the 
north-east the shore stretched out, barren, bold, 
precipitous — its high cliffs capped with the eternal 
8UOWS, and stamped by the hand of Nature with the 
impress of desolation. There may be rich and 
luxuriant beauties in a tropical landscape, and the 
mind in contemplating them inny be filled with 
pleasurable emotions, but they are "tame and don 
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tic" in comparison with the stern sublimity of a 
polar scene. Such^ at this moment> I felt must be 
the case^ on looking down upon the prospect be- 
neath us. 

The island over which we had travelled was 
composed of granitic rock, and on its very summit 
immense blocks of the same material^ rounded and 
smoothed apparently by attrition^ were placed on 
such narrow and elevated situations^ that one was 
almost tempted to think that> were it possible^ they 
had been put there by human agency. Very few 
traces of vegetation were observed^ except some kinds 
of grass> and the moss and lichen^ the invariable ac- 
companiments of even the most barren arctic rocks. 

Notwithstanding the formidable nature of the 
barrier which opposed our progress^ we were able 
on the 6th to make some small advance^ by towing 
the ship through a narrow channel which was open- 
ing out along the land. Proceeding in this manner^ 
on the 8th we had reached within 20 miles of the 
Baffin Isles> and even in this short time so great an 
alteration had taken place on the ice^ that there 
appeared to be a wide expanse of open sea around 
these islands. Two broad streams of ice intervened 
between us and this water ; and these we imme- 
diately attempted to penetrate. While engaged in 
overcoming them^ it came to blow strongly from the 
south-west^ which forced the ice so rapidly against 
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thtt lanJ, that we were soon completely beset, i 
driving along witli it- We were then off a poinE~ 
named Cape Shackleton, from which a reef of rocks 
extends for some distance into the sea. This reef was 
looked at with condderable anxiety, as it lay directly 
in the course of our drift, and the ship was utterly 
uncontrollable- Fortunately we drove clear, although 
the rocks were seen not more than forty feet off 
where we passed them- A partial opening in the 
ice, produced by the projection of the aboTe-named 
point, enabled us to extricate ourselves from the 
first stream, and we immediately attempted ta push 
through the second ; but here we were again beset, 
and so quickly did the ice dose around us, that 
what a few hours before was open water to the 
northward; was now entirely covered by ice. The 
gale continued with little abatement for two days, — 
the ice closing, if possible, yet more closely. A day 
or two of beautiful weather succeeded, and the ice 
began to loosen; but around the ship the pieces had 
overlapped each other so much, and the frost and 
snow, which had accompanied the gale, had so 
completely solidified them, that we found ourselves 
immovably fixed in a solid mass- Sawing seemed 
to be the only means of extricntion, and this was 
rendered exceedingly difficult from the immense 
thickness of the overlapped parts. Some idea may 
be formed of the difficulty of the undertaking, i 
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it is stated that the nearest point to the edge of the 
floe was 1200 feet^ ftnd that> in many places, it was 
30 feet thick. After sawing, or rather quarrying, 
for two days, we succeeded in liberating the ship, 
and again resumed our voyage to the northward. 
Under the influence of a smart northerly breeze^ the 
ice opened considerably, and threading our way 
through intricate channels, we passed the Baflin 
Isles on the 14th. 

We had now entered MelviUe Bay, a place much 
dreaded by the fishermen, and certainly not without 
good reason ; for, not only are the dangers which sur- 
round the path of the navigator in those seas assembled 
here in their worst form, but the result of the fishery 
has for some time back been almost entirely regulated 
by the time consumed in overcoming the obstacles 
which this bay offers. From its situation at the top 
of the strait, it forms a receptacle for the ice whev 
forced up by a south-west wind. Under sucli oir- 
cumstances it becomes rapidly filled, and sudi is 
the violence with which the ice rushes in, that the 
strongest vessel which the art of man can constry^^ 
if caught between the floes, is instantly crushed like 
a sheU. A sheet of ice, varying in breadth from 20 
to 40 miles, and attached to the shore, commonly 
occupies the bight of the bay for the greater part of 
the season ; and aJUmg the margin of this the fisher- 
men seek their way to the northward. The edge 



of this land-floe, as it is termed, is seldom ( 
clear of loose iccj but with a nortlierly wind a 
passage is opened up, by whicb the ships are enabled 
to proceed. In calm weather, too, the ice loosens a 
little, and, by dint of severe and often long-con- 
tinued liibour, considerable advance is made at such 
times. The ships are then draped forward either 
by towing with the boats, or by the men attaching 
themselves by a rope and walking along the edge of 
ihe ice. On these occasions, the stir and activity 
which prevails, the cheerful song of the tars, the 
blight dazzling light, and the fineness of the weather, 
all conspire to present a scene of the most animating 
description. 

Advancing in this manner, on the 17th June we 
passed the promontory called the Devil's Thumb, and 
on the 22d we had reached the latitude of 7o° north. 
The wind then came from the south-west, and, by 
shutting the loose ice against the land-doe, debarred 
our further progress. The barometer had fallen con- 
siderably, and gave us reason to fear that it would 
blow fresh. Accordingly a bight in the land ice was 
selected as offering the best place of security for the 
ship. Into this we made fast, accompanied by a 
number of other vessels. The Bon Accord occupied 
the innermost situation, while ranged outside of her 
were the other ships, and, immediately under our 
tern, the Hecla, famed in northern discovery, ] 



moored. During tbe night it blew strongly, accom- 
panied by heavy aqimlls nnd showers of snow — the 
ice pressing in witli considerable violence. At seven 
A. u. on tbe 33d the gale freshened, and a heavy 
mass of ice bore directly down on the ships. A 
point of it caught the oatermost vessel first, but by 
quickly sawing it off she escaped. The niaas then 
grazed along tbe stems of the ships, and, taking tbe 
HecliL on the broad-side, in a moment crushed her 
to pieces. So rapid was the destruction of that noble 
vessel, that many of the crew had barely time to 
escape with such portions of their clothes as could 
be inRtantly laid hold of. When 5ret nipped she 
lay over on her beam ends, and with the utmost des- 
patch her roasts were cut away, in the vain hope 
that she would right again ; but tbe ice pursued lU 
career, burying her beneath it. 

Absorbing as this scene was, the great probability 
of our own ship sharing the same fate in a few 
minutes prevented us standing by idle spectators. 
All were busy in removing such articles as were 
moat likely to be useful, or were most conveniently 
taken away. The ice, tbe source of our danger, was 
also tbe depository of our stores, and thither every 
thing was conveyed. Scarcely was this duty finished 
when our worst fears seemed about to be realized. 
The tloe, after destroying the Hecla, caught the 
Ban Accord on the starboard ijuarter, while on the 
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tame bow she was heavily pressed by the ebips 
already mentiuned — they being forced against her 
by the weight of tliL- moss. Her larboard aide rested 
against the land-Hoe, which at this place was unequal 
in its siirface> tlius increasing our chance of destmc- 
tion. ITie cracking of the timbers, — tlie leaning of 
the ship, — and the breaking of the casks in the 
hold, — demonstrated most emphatically the severity 
of the pressure. The oblique position into which 
the ship was thrown was unfavourable for resiB^ 
tance; bnt, although her destruction was deem 
inevitalite, sbe sustained the pressDTe until the id 
broke and afforded her room. 

During the time this scene had been enactiM 
Benoolooapik, who, altliough sufficiently familii 
with the ice, had never witnessed casualties from it 
on such a grand scale, seemed a good deal imitated. 
The bustle and confusion attending the removal of 
onr effects to the ice, prevented him fur a time from 
steadily fixing his thoughts on the danger of the 
ship ; but no sooner was this accomplished than, 
ascertaining her perilous situation, he burst into 
tears. Although this may appear weak, he was by 
no means destitute of courage, fur, during the voyage, 
when allowed to go in his canoe in pursuit of the 
narwal, or merely for his own amusement, we had 
seen him brave the most imminent dangers with 
fearless intrepidity. On the present t 
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seemed to anticipate the helpless condition in which 
he might be left^ should any contingency deprive 
him of Captain Penny's protection. However, when 
all danger was over, he assumed his usual composure, 
and set about collecting such articles from the 
wreck, as he thought would be afterwards useful to 
him. 

The gale now gradually declined, and on the fol- 
lowing day it was quite calm. The various crews 
lending their assistance, a successful attempt was 
made to reach the wreck of the Hecla by sawing off 
a portion of the ice. ]\Iost of the men's clothes were 
thus recovered, but unfortunately they also found 
access to the spirit store, from which they speedily 
extracted a large cask of rum. This rich prize was 
with the utmost despatch rolled upon the ice — the top 
knocked in with the first available instrument — ^and 
then a scene exceeding all description immediately 
followed. Every article capable of containing fluid 
was in immediate requisition, and when vessels of the 
ordinary description could not be obtained, they con« 
trived to supply the deficiency by various expedients. 
One man, whom I saw, being unfortunate in procur- 
ing a drinking cup of any common kind, sat down upon 
a hummock of ice, and deliberately pulling off one of 
his large sea-boots, fought his way most stoutly to 
the cask, which it was no very easy matter to reach, 
seeing that it was surrounded by about 150 men; 
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but after a liard cunHict lie guineJ it. tlieii filU-il liit^ 
LiHit, and (lei)iirtLHl in triumph. Uthflra might be 
seen u«ing their tints as drinking utenailjt ; and some 
again, witli frugal foresight, secreting large stores in 
tlie boats belonging to tlieir sliips. One iDdividual 
bad been bo busy, in tliis last respect, as to attract 
tbe attention and call forth the ceni^ure of his com- 
panions; and on returning for an addition tu his 
Htock he was withoat ceremony forcibly talten and 
dipped head foremost into the cask, which fully 
satisiied his rapacious appetite. It is almost needless 
to mention that these copious draughts quickly re- 
duced tijciii to the extreme of inebriation. As an - 
example we may notice the case of a seaman whoj 
I am sorry to say, belonged to the Bon Accord. 
This man had been sent along with others to pertiirn 
some necessary duty on tbe ice, and within half ai 
hour he was brought back in such a elate of utter 
insenaibiiity that his companions thouglit him dying, 
and requested me to see him, Thinkiug the case 
a very fit one for the application of the cold effusion, 
I had immediate recourse to it, and with sucli effm:t 
that, after applying the second bucketful, his senses 
were so far restored that he imagined he had fallen 
into the sea, and struck out lustily as if awimming> 
He clutched an oar which happened to be lying 
within the range of his movements, with tbe grasp 
of desperation, and called loudly to his compa&ioiui ' 



to help bim out. I ivas congratulating mySRlf un the 
great efficacy of the remedy which 1 liad employed, 
when my attention whs called to an operation of a 
similar nature in course of perfonnance on board 
a neighbouring ship. The nature of its action wu 
the same as in the case which I have just detailedi^ 
but the method adopted was much more ingenious) 
and quite original. One end of a rope was festened 
round the body of the jialienl, the other passed 
through a block attached to the fore yard-arm and 
then descended to the deck, where it was arranged 
in such a way that the individual embraced by its 
opposite extremity could be raised and let fall sud- 
denly into the water. Several seamen were working 
this eontrivance in a very energetic manner for the 
recovery of a soporose companion, and, judging from 
bis struggles after each immersion, it seemed to be 
highly effectual in restoring sensation. It was mndi 
to be lamented that such a scene should have occurred 
at all, although one could hardly forbear smiling at 
some parts of the proceedings. Bnt such 
infatuation of many of our sailors, that whenever an 
opportunity occurs for indulging in intoxicating^ 
liquors, they will embrace it tinder whatever circniii>: 
stances. 

All danger being over for tbe present, our cheata 
were again taken on board the ship, which, in the 
meantime, had nndergone a temporary repair — large 
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Learns having been placed across the hold t'ur tlie 
purpose of supporting the injured purts. On the 
25th a slight change enabled us to move the ehip 
into a more secure situation, where a proper dock 
was cut out of the ice, and on the 29th a northerly 
wind produced such a change that we again com- 
menced to thread our way along the edge of the land- 
floe. However, on the 30th it again blew from the 
south, aud, after running so long as the ice remained 
open, we were once more obliged to make fast and cut 
another dock. 

We bad now reached the latitude of 75° 10' nortli, 
and Cape York, which forms the northern limit of 
Melville Bay, could be seen in very clear weatber. 
The position which we occupied was one that afford- 
ed an extensive view of the coast of this bay, and it 
appeared to me to be the most dreary and desolate 
which is to be witnessed even in those latitudes. 
In fact it ifi nearly one continuous glacier, with some 
dark naked rocks protruding &om it here and there. 
It seems to be tlie source whence the icebergs are 
annually sent forth in great numbers, and, as might 
be expected, they ate found here on a scale of great 
laagnificence. 

While coming up the Strait, but more particular- 
ly while in this Bay, I had numerous opportunities 
of witnessing the remarkable effect of refraction. 
Olyeuts which, hom their distance, would not have 
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been visible under ordinary circumstances^ were seen 
high in the air, sometimes quite distinct in all their 
parts^ at others broken and distorted^ and frequent* 
}j altogether inverted. This peculiar state of the 
atmosphere is such, at times, that no object without 
the range of two or three miles can be seen in its 
real form. A ship, at this distance, will sometimes 
present a singular appearance-*-the hull perhaps ap- 
pearing to occupy its proper position in the water, 
while the topsails seem considerably elevated in the 
air and quite detached horn the hull> and the top-gal- 
lant sails still more elevated and separated from every 
other part. On examining this for some time the 
appearance of things suddenly changes— all the sails 
becoming apparently united, but stretching upwards 
to a great height ; or the hull may appear to assume 
gigantic proportions, and the masts and sails to 
dwindle into the most dwarfish forms. The coast, 
when viewed through the atmosphere in this state, 
presents, as Captain Scoresby has remarked, the 
appearance of '^ variegate'd basaltic columns ;" every 
rock seems drawn out into a column, and the appear- 
ance is repeated several times, so that columns seem 
to be arranged in tiers, one row standing immediate- 
ly above another, or there may be a vacant space 
intervening between them. It would be vain to 
attempt a description of all the varieties of form 
which objects present when the condition of the 



atniuspltere wliicb gives rise tu this curious pbcnomfr^ ' 
non exists, for tbese ore endless. But, besides being 
a matter simply of curiosity, refractiou ia of signal im- 
portance to the northern navigator, as it frequently 
points out to him the existence of open sen at iro- 
inense distances, and by its indications his course it 
often guided. 

At the northern extremity of this Bay, the extra- 
ordinary pbejiomenon of red snow is seen. There 
have been three coo jectuies advanced respecting the 
cause of this singultir appearance: some attributing 
it to the existence of a microscopical plant belong- 
ing tw the class Cri/plugamia, and the natural order I 
Algce, and forming the species Prolococcus NivaUt ] 
of Agardb, and the Uredo fiJivalis of M. Bauer 
others conjecturing it tu result trom the presence of 1 
innumerable minute animals of the order Radiata I 
— and a third party supposing it to be produced by I 
the ordure of the little auk, a bird which abounds 
on the rocky shores of the Arctic Seas," In 1837 I 
I had an opportunity of walking along the shore in I 
the neighbourhood of some high cliffs which pre- I 
sented a crimson aspect, resulling from the presenca j 
of this wonderful substance. It then appeared to j 
me that the snow upon the shelves of the rocks a 
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at the foot of the precipices^ where it exhibiteud a 
deep red colour^ owed this to the immense numbers 
of birds which had their lodgment there. But in 
many places^ especially in the valleys^ the snow had 
a rose tint, whicli had no appearance of having been 
produced in the same way, and it is highly probable 
that it resulted from the presence of those minute 
plants. It is impossible, without a very narrow ex- 
amination, to determine accurately the cause of this 
appearance; but from whatever cause it results, if I 
might judge from the pleasure with which I myself 
beheld it, one of its uses seems to be to relieve the 
eye, wearied with the continual glare of those vast 
fields of snow. Speculations about final causes have 
been denounced as inimical to the interests of true 
science ; but surely it may be a legitimate exercise 
of reason, and in nowise prejudicial to sound philo- 
sophy, to trace the evidences of the Deity's benefi- 
cence as displayed in the numerous arrangements of 
nature. Thinking so, and feeling so, I cannot but 
remark that the eye, dazzled by the intense light 
which obtains over those snowy wastes, turns with 
avidity to, and finds relief in, a scene of such soften- 
ing and soothing beauty. With what delight must 
the Esquimaux, who are so passionately fond of 
red colours, gaze upon this singularly beautiful phe- 
nomenon ! May it not, then, be one of those beau- 
tiful adaptations of nature which prevail in every 



(lepurtment of creation, uud tell su puwert'ully a 
intelligibly of tlie wisdom luid benefjceoce of the 
Great Autlior of all. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A PROFITABLE voyagc can seldom be secured by 
visitiDg the fishing banks on the western coast after 
the beginning of July. This season was now at hand, 
and such was the condition into which the ice had 
been brought by these repeated gales, that there was 
very little chance of our being able to penetrate it 
at an early period. It was therefore determined that, 
should it not open before the 10th of that month, we 
would, if possible, extricate ourselves and proceed to 
the southward for the purpose of examining Tenu- 
diackbeek. This resolution was farther strengthened 
by observing that the rest of the ships were already 
seeking their way out. However, the ice remained 
so close about us, that before the day appointed for 
leaving we should have found it impossible to move ; 
but on that date it opened a little, and we com- 
menced our return. Previous to this time all the 
ships had left, with the exception of five sail, which 
were moored in the same floe with the Bon Accord. 
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One of those now accompanied us ; tlie commiui 
»f the others deemed it prudent to remain, ! 
hope, perhaps, tbnt an early change might yet enable 
them to penetrate the barrier in time for the fishing. 

Although the course now determined on was one 
which would soon restore Eenoolooapik to his friends, 
yet be was reluctant to relinquish the hope of a 
passage being eSected to Agumiut, as he termed 
the northern port of the west coast. The same 
spirit which bad actuated him in visiting Britain, 
produced also the desire of being made better ac- 
quainted with those parts of his own country which 
he had nut visited. Indeed, he seemed to possess in 
a high degree those faculties of mind which phreno- 
logists have adduced as finding their legitimate ex- 
ercise in the observation of the relative situation, 
extent, and peculiar appearances, of places- He also 
took particular delight in copying maps and charts, 
and in pointing out upon them such places as were 
familiar to him ; and, although he was ignorant of 
the mathematical principles of ge<^;rBphy, he could 
delineate with remarkable precision the actual direc- 
tion of any coast, and the true position of its different 
parts. He could trace the course which we had 
taken across the Atlantic, and would, at any time 
when asked, point out the proper hearing of any 
place which we had visited. 

On the 12th we agnin pa«eed the Devil's Thui 
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and with little difficulty reached the open water, 
which by this time extended to the Baffin Isles. It 
was deemed necessary to run close along the great 
body of ice which occupied the middle of the Strait, 
and to follow its sinaosities for the purpose of ascer- 
taicing whether it at any point presented an opening 
leading to the westtvard. Off the above-mentioned 
Isles it appeared loose, and an attempt was imme- 
diately made to penetrate it ; but, when about forty 
tniles off the land, an unfavourable wind forced ua 
again to seek the open water. From this point 
down to latitude 66° we examined It minutely, but 
nowhere did it offer the slightest inducement for ua 
to attempt a passage. In the last-mentioned latitude 
we saw the west-land, distant about forty miles. 
The intervening ice, however, was very heavy, and 
altogether impenetrable. 

Eenoolooapik felt deeply disappointed at oiif not 
being able to reach the land in the neighbourhood of 
Durban, in order that he might obtain information 
regarding his mother, of whom he said he had been 
thinking much lately. It seems that the Esquimaux 
hold the opinion that " coming events cast their 
shadows before," for he believed that these thoughts 
were the presentiments of some evil which had be- 
fallen her in his absence. On attempting to rally 
him out of this opinion, he replied that " the Innnit 
were all the same." 
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If he liiul ever entertained any thought of retui 
ing to Britain with us, it was now evident, from th« 
innnDer in which he employed himself, that he had 
abandoned inch intention. He would EtiU read or 
draw when asked to do so, bnt he preferred 
looking the operations of the cooper and carpentnVi 
and spent n good deal of his time in constructing 
apparatus for his future avocations. He anticipated 
the impression he would make on his countrymen by 
the information he would have to communicate tft, 
them, and stated that when the winter's Btorm 
fined the Innuit to their liuts, he would entei 
thetn by a relation of tbc many things he had 

He now nnderwent repeated and severe cxaminM^ 
tions regarding Tenudiackbeek, bnt lie firmly 
hered to his former statements. Indeed, had 
anxiety for the result of the voyage prompted 
questionings, there was no reason, from anything 
had seen of him, to doubt what he had said, for 
was remarkable for his strict adherence to the tru 

On the 27th we had reached the latitude of 61 
and were able to approach within about 
the shore, near the point named Sauaderson's To) 
We found the Iflnd to terminate abruptly here, anfl^J 
althougl) it was again seen to the southward, 
appeared to be not less than seventy or eighty mi 
distant. This was a state of things which 
by no means prepared to expect, for in the ordinal 
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charts tbe shore U luid down as heinf^ c 
the Bouthward uutil it readies Cape Enderby, whicli 
tuimB the ntn-them extremity of Cttmberliuiil Strait, 
in latitude 1)3" 15'. Finding an inlet of such mig- 
nitude, the idea iiietniitly occurred to us that this 
might he the entrance to Tenudiackbeek, and EenoA 
was immediately called upon for bis opinion. He 
accordingly went aloft, and after a careful examina- 
tion declared it to be as we had supposed. Correct 
obaervatiouB being made, tlie ship's latitude was 
determined to be iiH'' l' ; thus proving that this 
spacious inlet was not the entrance to Cumberland 
Strait, but a place hitlierto undiscorered. To thia 
Captain Penny gave the name of Hogarth's Sound, 
in compliment to William Hogartli, Esquire, «f 
Aberdeen, whose kindness and attention to Eenoo* 
looapik, when there, rendered him so well worthy 
of the bonour- 

Tbe ice was much narrower here than at any point 
we had previously visited, bnt it was still sufficient 
to prevent our entraooe into the Sound. It wos 
not, however, considered so ibrmidable but that the 
first strong wind from the west might disperse' it. 
We therefore resolved to wait for a change, and to 
examine it from time to time, to ascertain whether 
any alteration bad taken place. 

In making tliese esaminations we nere much 
annoyed by the thick fog which almost constantly 
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prevails near llie confines of tiie Arctic Circle dot 
the summer months. This fog is said to be produi 
by the cold ice and water condensing the n 
with which the warm winds from the south come up 
loaded ; or by the cold wind from the north condens- 
ing the vapour which ariseB from the compurativeiy 
warm water in the latitude of which we are speak- 
ing- In the bays and inlets, and indeed for a few 
miles all along the knd, there is sufficient heat 
accumulated to enable the atmosphere to liold the 
moisture in solution, and the sky is therefore com- 
monly quite clear in such situations. 

On the 31at it blew a strong breeze from the 
south-east, which, although not in the most favour- 
able direction, had the effect of so dispersing the ice 
that on the 2d of August we were able to run within 
the entrance of the Sound. Beyond this a barrier 
still occupied its entire breadth, but we were in 
high hopes that, by watching the tides and taking 
advantage of the partial openings which they pro- 
duce, we would soon be able to overcome it. 

During the gale above-mentioned we had acci- 
dentally parted from the barque Truelove, Captain 
Parker, who had accompanied ns in the hope of 
making a fortunate voyage. But, when the weather 
cleared up, we descried two vessels in the ofling, which 
we recognised as the Lady Jane and Lord Gambier, 
both of Newcastle. Concluding that these V' 
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aUo were iu search of this place, in consequence of 
Eeooolooapik's report respecting it, we made a signal 
for thew to follow us, lest they should pass on to 
Cumberland Strait, which wax then supposed to be 
the entrance to Tenudiackbeek. 

A nearer view now enabled Eenoolooapik to re- 
n^ise many places on the eastern shore, within a 
few miles of which we were ; and he particularly 
pointed out one pliice named by the Esquimaux 
Tuackduack, which he had long before informed us 
we should find to bear a very exact resemblance to 
Cape Searle. So striking indeed was the resem- 
blance, that all who had seen the last-mentioned 
promontory at once perceived the similarity. He 
was not, however, so well satislied with the western 
shore, for he seemed to think that it should have 
been farther distant. This we supposed to arise 
from bis having seen it formerly out of the oomiak, 
when close to the east side, whereas he was now not 
only nearer to it, but also much more elevated, and 
the weather remarkably clear. 

The eastern coast stretched to the north-north- 
west, by compasa, for about forty miles, when it 
terminated in a projecting point, which we named 
Cape Crombie, after Mr Crombie, owner of the Bi 
Accord. This coast, so far as it was visible, was, . 
Eenoo had led us to believe, high and ironbound, 
excavated [>y a few bays, and having some small 
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islands intureperscd along it. It was almost com- 
plaely clear of snow, but exceedingly nnked and 
barren- 
After passing two days (during which we wera 
joined by a few more vessels) in examining the 
barrier which opposed us, it uus determined to push 
into it and work our way through by warping. This 
proved to be an undertaking of the must arduous 
description ; for, though on the 6rst day we made 
wusiderable progress, being aided by some partial, 
openings and a fair wind, on the second we 
completely beset; nor did our utmost 
suffice to advance the sliip a mile through the 
But it was obsLTved that we were driving rapidlj;' 
up the Sound, in consequence of the tide running^ 
with greater strength and for a longer period to the 
northward than it did in the opposite direction. Wb 
had also made the important discovery that ther», 
was a broad sheet: of water within the barrier, and 
the knowledge of this stiniulated us to still greater, 
exertions. 

Eenoulooapik displayed the utmost anxiety 
overcome the obstacles which opposed us. 1 
worked at the capstans — an exercise for which 
had hithertashewednogreatinclination. His us' 
amusements were almost entirely laid aside, and if 
requested tii read or write, he would answer that 
there was too much ice. A spare moment he would 
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sometimes snatch to decorate his canoe or fishing 
apparatus with paint, or to examine his eeclametk, 
as he termed his chest. These examinations were 
conducted with the greatest secrecy, and it was a 
mark of the highest confidence to be present at them. 
On one occasion, while thus employed, he was dis- 
turbed by somebody approaching, and in his haste 
to replace the articles which he had been looking at, 
he set fire to his clothes by stooping over a candle 
that he was using, and narrowly escaped being se- 
verely burned. 

Fire days of almost incessant toil brought us to 
the edge of the ice, and on the evening of the 1 0th 
we got into the open water, near the point which 
was afterwards named Queen's Cape. During this 
interval we had enjoyed the most beautiful weather, 
which was fortunate, as we were completely at the 
mercy of the ice. It also allowed us to delineate 
carefully the coast along which we were struggling, 
and to determine accurately the situation of the 
different points we passed. 

We had scarce reached the water when we were 
visited by two natives whom we had seen laying in 
wait for us. These being taken on board, Eenoo 
recognised one of them, having seen him at Dur- 
ban. The other had never before seen a human 
being differing from his own tribe. He began to 
evince his surprise by shouting and leaping, but 
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Eenoo not relishing this beliavioiir on the part of 
CDuntryniaii, rGcommended him to desist. This 
did until presented with a large knife, when his joy 
was beyond restraint. He put the point of it to 
tongue, their invariable method of examining 
objects, then uttered a yell of savage exnltatii 
leaped, and waved bis arms wildly in 
Diakt> amendn for this exhibition, Eenoo instmcted 
him to thank Captain Penny, which be did, ottering 
the word Qainameek with sucb frequency and force, 
that we were fain to put a stop to this expression 
of his gratitude. They brought off from their hi 
which were on the shore of an adjoining bay, 
whalebone and numerous walrus tusks. They 
formed us that the wholes had been very numen 
during the summer, and they thought that we w 
still find them plentiful in Kingoua, They 
to Eenoo regarding what he 
re obliged to cut short the dialo| 
i might take advantage of thi 
then blowing. Before their de) 
ture, however, we requested them to 
to the neighbouring tribes information of Een( 
return, by which means it was hoped the 
would reach his mother. 

After rounding Cape Crombie we found the li 
to trend to the northward very nearly as Eenuol 
apik had described it. We stood over towards 
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opposite shore, and m tlie morning passed Keimook- 
Book, Eenoo's birth-place. We then steered directly 
up the Sound, keeping rather nearest to the weatern 
shore, and giving names to the most prominsnt 
points. 

About mid-day. when passing through a stream of 
ice, we discovered four natives sitting on one of the 
pieces, with their canoes drawn up beside tliero. On 
seeing us approach they launched their skiffs into the 
water and came towards us. Eenoo was requested to 
invite them oh hoard, as we were anxious to learn 
what they knew concerning the whales. When they 
came near he looked at them with a little surprise, 
but without speaking. One of them, however, 
quickly recognised him, and called out Eenooloo- 
spik ! Eenoo immediately responded in the same 
manner hy repealing the name of the one ivho had 
addressed him, and asked them to come on board. 
He then informed tis that two of them were consins 
of his own from Keimooksook. They were aware of 
Eenoo's having visited Britain, but they shewed not 
the slightest emotion on meeting him, and no greet- 
ing of any kind passed between them, farther than 
what we have described. When questioned regard- 
ing the whales, they stated that they had seen them 
very numerous, on the previous day, a little to the 
south of Keimooksook ; and they advised us to retnm 
to that part, but they at thesome time mentioned that 



they believed we would find tiiem slill plentifull 
Kingoua. TLey all agreed in stating that tlie latter 
place was the principal reaort of the Gsh ; and it 
was therefore thought beat to proceed to it at once. 
They infomied Eenoo that his muther wita well, and 
that, fearing that the ship wmild not reach Durban 
in consequence of the ioe, she was coming round to 
KeimooksDok, where she supposed he would be 
Utnded. This information gave him great satisfac- 
tion, aa lie was very fond of his mother ; indeed, she 
was the only one of bis kindred to whom he was at 
all attached, and we felt rather diaap]winted at not 
having an opportunity of witnessing their meeting. 

Kenoo related some particulars of bis voyage to 
his cousins, and it was observed that among the first 
things he told them was the manner in which the 
Esquimaux of the east-land apoke- He shewed 
them the fowling-pieces he had brought along with 
l>im. These they viewed with much surprise, and 
their use being e:{plaiiied, they expressed a wish to 
have their power tested. A mark was accordingly 
hung in a convenient situation, and, after seeing 
Eenoo tire, one of them was persuaded to try it 
Itimself. He was a little timid at first, bnt at length 
he took the piece and fired. He seemed vastly 
pleased when he saw that he had hit the mark. 
They shewed us some splendid archery-^^me of 
them, in particular, repeatedly putting s 
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through a Lole about an incb in diameter, at ttiu 
diiitviice of about serentf feet. They advised Eenoo 
not to return to Britain, and, had Captain Penny 
consented, he would have left ua and gone with 
them then, but we had further occasion for his 
serrices. They remained on board until taken about 
fifty miles from home ; and, indeed, they shewed no 
wIbIi to leave us, but becoming concerned for their 
safety, we were obliged to dismiss them. Before 
departing they received a few presents from Eenoo, 
on which they shewed a tendency to evince their 
gratitude in the manner of those of our Hrst visitors ; 
but Eenoo weu considerBbly displensed at their vrant 
of decorum, and instantly interfered to repress their 
extravagance. At length they went away apparently 
highly delighted with the treatment which they had 
received. 

Pursuing OUT way up the Sound, in the erening 
we were opposite the place which the Esquimaux 
named Kingai'te. To this the name of Beaofort's 
Inlet was applied. The channel was now becotn' 
ii^ narrower, and numerous small islands were seen 
stretching across a considerable part of it to the 
northward. The western coast, of which we had ob- 
tained a very good view, answered Eenoo's description 
veil, as it seemed to be a complete maze of islaitdt— 
tlie mainland being seldom seen. These islands were 
barren and naked, but being completely free from 
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■now, the; had a TBther milder appearaoce thao 11 
eastern shore, whicli was still boid and craggy- 
weather was so worm and beautiful that, but for the 
occasional streams of ice which we encountered, we 
could scarcely have supposed ourselves navigatii 
arctic sea. 

We cow began to feel very anxious about t 
fishery, for, though we had passed some very fine 
stieanis of ice, no whales had be(;n seen. The greasy 
appearance of the water, and the peculiar odour which 
it emitted, shewed that they had lately been there in 
vast numbers ; and so high were our hopes of making 
a successful voyage, that immediately on getting clear 
of the ice we made preparations for the fishing on a 
large scale. 

On theevening of the 11th we stood over towards 
the eastern side, and in the morning were within a 
few miles of the land. A great number of small 
islands seemed almost to shut up the passage to the 
northward, but, among numerous openings, Eenoo- 
looapik pointed out one as leading to Ringoua, of 
which we were then in searcb. The navigation of 
it, however, was much to be dreaded, as there seemed 
to be numerous sunk rocks and reefs, and we were 
anxious to fall in with some of the natives, as they 
are generally very well acquainted with the situations 
of these hidden dangers. We at length descried four 
natives in their canoes passing between some islai 
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but they appeared rather indined to avoid than to ap- 
proach the ships. Eenoo was therefore despatched in 
his canoe for the purpose of bringing them on board. 
At this moment our attention was attracted by a 
circumstance which I must here pause to notice. 
Mr Jamieson> the Surgeon of the Lady Jane, had 
accidentally received a gun-shot wound which had 
proved fatal, and this was the time chosen for the 
interment of his remains. The half-hoisted ensign, 
and the boats leaving the ship with their colours 
lashed down, apprised us of the event, and I took a 
boat and accompanied the melancholy procession. 
The day was calm and exceedingly beautiful, and 
nature herself seemed pensive and sad. We landed 
on a point which looked as if formed for the resting- 
place of strangers from a milder clime. It was a 
smooth verdant platform, and at this time smiling 
with flowers, — an Eden in the wilderness, — forming 
a pleasing contrast with the naked sterile rocks all 
around, and seeming to tell of a heavenly paradise of 
permanent rest and bliss, when the rugged paths 
and bleal^ storms of this life are all passed and over. 
A high rock rose abrupt and precipitous from the 
green and flowery spot — a grand and enduring 
monument to mark the grave of the unfortunate 
youth. It was a moment of deep feeling and interest, 
for, though no father, or brother, or kindred, were 
there, to " lay his head upon the lap of earth," there 



were not wanting kind and affectionate hearts to 
sigh over his solitary resting-place, as we bade a 
silent farewell to the hallowed spot- His name will 
be perpetuated where his ashes rest, for the towering 
cliff, at whose base he was buried, was by common 
consent denominated " Jamieson's Monument." 

On returning to the ship I found that Eenoo had 
induced the natives to come on board. Their cauoea 
were loaded with whalebone, which seemed to be 
from an animal very recently killed. They stated 
that the whales had been very abundant until the ice 
broke away from the land, after which they gradually 
disojipeared. They still, however, held out hopes of 
our getting some in Kingoua, and with a degree of 
caution which was not to he expected from them, they 
recommended, through Eenoo, who acted as inter- 
preter, that we should not enter that place with the 
ship, in consequence of the tide running with great 
rapidity through the narrow parts of the inlet. It 
was therefore determined to seek a harbour for the 
ship, and send an exploratory enpedition in boats 
for the above purpose. Very fortunately, excellent 
anchorage was discovered close to the entrance of 
the inlet, and the ship was immediately brought up. 

On the shore of this harbour was situated the 
Esquimaux village of Noodlook. The whole inha- 
bitants, men, women, and children, were speedily on 
board the ships, and the presence of Eeuoolooapik 
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rendered the Bon Accord a centre of attraction. 
We were first visited by the male part of the popu- 
lation in their canoes^ then came the oomiak con- 
taiBiBg the women and children^ under the guidance 
of an old man ; and a most active and noisy traffic 
immediately ensued. They were all aware of Eenoo 
having been to Britain, and they crowded round him 
to learn the particulars of his voyage. In relating 
some of his adventures he chiefly addressed himself 
to CooH9ok, the adopted daughter of Aaniapik, the 
old man mentioned before as guiding the oomiak. 
The features of this girl were naturally of a pleasant 
cast, and on this occasion they were more than 
ordinarily attractive. Since coming on board her 
face had been washed, her jet black hair combed, 
braided, and decorated with ribands ; and, in short, 
she dis{dayed such a profusion of charms as imme- 
diatdy won the regard of Eenoo. It soon became 
evident from his behaviour towards her, that she 
was aoquiriii^ a powerful influence over him, and 
had any dovbt remained upon the subject, it would 
have been dispelled by seeing the severe rubbing of 
noses which took place between them — such being 
the manner in which the Esquimaux testify their 
affection towards each other. This was followed by 
a request, on the part of E^ioo, that I would inune- 
diately asarry them, alt the same as the KucUoonite, 
Not having, however, taken holy orders, I declined 



officiating on the present occasion. Senoo, love-i! 
aa lie was, did not on tliHt account resign himself to 
despair, for many long conferences might be seen 
taking place between faim and Aaniapik, the reaalt 
of which was, that, provided Captain Penny con- 
sented, Eenoo was to give his green painted canoe 
for the beautiful Coonook, and this canoe was to 
become the property of Aaniapik's youngest son, he 
himself being unable from the intirmitieB of age to 
manage it. Captain Penny being at the time en- 
gaged with other more important matters, the cir- 
cumstance passed over without his attention. 

It may be remarked that this affords an illustTft- 
tlon of the Esqnimauit ceremonial of marriage. 
Presents are offered to the parents of the lady, and 
if accepted, the matter is considered as settled. These 
contracts are sometimes entered into at a very early 
age; but it would seem that, on arriving at maturity, 
the parties may break the engagements under cer- 
tain circumstances. Coonook had beeu betrothed to 
anuther when a child, but the importance which 
Eenoolooapik bad acquired by his visit to Britain, 
ivas considered suf&cient to nullify any previous 



On the morning after our arrival at Noodlook, 
Captain Penny set out on his exploratory expedition 
to Kingoua — Aaniapik and Eenoo accompanying 
him. The former had gone principally for 



purpose of biiTteriiig a quantity of ivhalebone, wliicli 
was Btill attached to tlie animal on the spot where 
it bad been dragged on sbore- 

During the day I visited the village and inspected 
its arrangements. It consisted of seven summer huts, 
vrbich, from the migratory habits of the Esquimaux, 
were necessarily of a very portable description. Two 
polea with their ends resting upon the ground, and 
inclining till they met at the top, were placed for 
each end of a hut. These were connected by RHother 
bid along between them for the purpose of support- 
ing the rouf. A covering, made of seal skins sewed 
tc^ther, was laid over this frame and fastened to 
the ground by means uf atones placed along its border. 
One end of the hut was close, at the other the cover- 
ing was disposed like a curtain, which served as a 
door. These tents formed the only protection of the 
Esquimaux during summer; and indeed I have seen 
them sleeping in the open air, with no other couch 
than the bard rock afforded, and no covering save the 
blue vault of heaven. The outside of some of the 
huts was rather neat, but an examination of their in- 
ternal economy was by no means so satisfactory. The 
lamp commonly stood on the middle of the floor, and 
tbe skins used fur bedding, articles of dress, and 
tueces of seals' flesh, and other substances for food, 
were strewed carelessly around. The utensils in 
which they prepare their food, when lUey find it 



cunveiiivut to givu n iitiy iireparatiun, weru c 
of stones boUowed uut in n very neat and ingeniom 
manner. Their lampa too were of tbe same material, 
and the wicks wvre formed of dried moaa. Blany of 
their articles were cnnstructed with considerable 
ingenuity, but every thing was shockingly dirty, and 
little or DO order observed in the orroJigement of 
tbvir domestic atFairs. Outside the huts, a number 
of the junior members of the community were amus- 
ing themselves riding on the dogs, and by such other 
sports as seemed to them beat. A few boys, appa- 
rently about ten years of age, were sitting astride a 
rack and working vigorously in the water with a 
paddle; and I understood that it waa thus they 
were lirst taught tbe use of that instrument, in 
working which they afterwards acquire eo much 
deiterity. A party of older Esquimaux were occu- 
pied in alleviating the pangs of hunger by devouring 
the boiled carcass of a seal. As I approached they 
made room fur me to &it down, and invited me to 
join in the repast. Of their proffered hospitality I, 
however, declined to partake. They suffered no 
interruption in their meal, but went on at a rate 
which threatened quickly to exhaust th« supply 
before them. Turning from these, I walked on to 
examiue a very small hut which was situated a little 
apart from the others. It seemed to be incapable of 
containing more than one person, and what was H 
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nMNre singalar^ it appeared to be quite doee, with the 
exoepUon of a gmall hole at the t4^ My approach 
apparently disturbed the inmate, for a head sud- 
denly emerged from the aperture, and I was not a 
little surprised to discover that it belonged to the 
fiur Coonook, whose charms had made such an im- 
pression on our friend E^noo on the preceding eren- 
ing. I was about to address her, when one of the 
Bsqoimaux touched me on the arm and requested 
me to assist him with the oomiak, which the others 
were now employed in hauling upon the beach. I 
easily understood that this was meant to divert my 
attention, as there were more around the oomiak 
than were required to move it; and the thought 
immediately flashed upon my mind that the girl was 
under a periodical separation^ like that recorded of the 
Jewish females in Sacred Writ. It appeared to me 
somewhat angular that a custom forming part of the 
prescribed ordinances of the Mosaic eeoaiomy should 
also obtain among the unenlightened savages of Ihe 
Arctic Zone. I need not say that I paid inslautt 
xespect to the delicate and ingenious manoeuvre •£ 
the Esquimaux, and immediately retired with him 
to the party at the oomiak. 

At the pariod of our visit there were about forty 
inhabitaBls at the village, but they stated that dur* 
ing winter their number would be much increased— 
the majority of their tribe having gone to the lakes 
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(of which there were many rot far disbiiit) for the 
purpose of catching salmon. There were also m 
bers of them inland at the deer-hanting. 

The practice of tatooing their fueea is iini\ 
among the females after marriage, but very few 
hiive come under my ohaervntion where it was done 
before that auspicious event. From this circum- 
stance, we bad no difficulty in disttnguishing those 
who had been at the Hymeneal altar. Whatever 
notions the £squimaux might attach to this custom 
in respect to its adding charms to their female 
partners, it appeared to me to have a very opposite 
tendency even in youth, and in old oge it is perfectly 
frightful. In this process they do not depict any re- 
gular figures, but simply make straight lines. These 
commonly diverge from the lower lip and angles of 
the mouth like rays, and one proceeds up the ridge of 
the nose, and dividing, extends over each eyebrow. 

The Bsquiniaux here informed us that the pre- 
ceding winter had Ijeen unusually severe, and that 
many of the neighbouring tribes had suffered dread- 
fully from famine. So awful had been their condi- 
tion, that they were driven to the horrible alternative 
of eating the body of one young man who had died. 
The huts of these unfortunate creatures were seen 
standing lonely and deserted on a neighbouring 
island, and the yet unburied remains of their former 
inhabitants lay scattered around. 
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On the morning of the 14th^ Captain Penny 
returned to the ship. He had been about forty 
miles up the inlets but his search after the whales 
had been completely unsuccessful. At every place he 
had visited he found confirmation of the statements 
of the Esquimaux regarding the number in which 
the fish are at some seasons to be found there. Bones 
were to be seen strewed on the beach in every direc- 
iioa, and at the place to which Aaniapik guided 
them^ they found a very large fish which had been 
killed about ten days before. It was supposed that 
there were not less than twenty tuns of blubber piled 
upon the beach at this point. Near the same spot 
there were also the remains of former victims in 
great abundance. From the top of an adjoining 
hill they could trace the continuity of the land all 
round ; but as there was no prospect of better suc- 
cess in the discovery of the whales^ they went no 
&rther> but returned to the ship. 

In the course of this expedition they had seen 
some of the natives who inhabit the shores of this 
inlet. From them they learned that for some days 
back no whales had been seen^ but the Esquimaux 
observed that if they would wait until the sun was 
low they would find them again very plentiful. 

Old Aaniapik^ who, as before mentioned, accom- 
panied Captain Penny up Kingoua, was so much 
excited by the recital of Eenoo's adventures, that. 



though toUeriitg on the brink of the grave, he 
to entertain the ^mh of also taking a voyage U> 
Britain, nnd he had conhdentially told Eenoo, that 
if invited tu accompany us home, /le would not make 
any objection. He seemed to think that, in con- 
gequence of his former ncquainionce with Captain 
Peony (whom be had seen at Durban), he had a 
perfect right to do what he pleased on board, and 
being a hannlesa creature, he was not interfered with 
unless he shewed a wish, which he sometimes did, 
to appropriate to himself some small moveables to 
wliich he had no title whatever. These thefts v 
commonly committed quite openly, and £enoo'e 
terference speedily produced a restoration of 
stolen property. 

He was a great favourite with the sailors, whv 
had nicknamed him Commodore Timothy ; and to 
make his appearance correspond with his title, they 
had dressed him in a blue jacket and canvas trowserv, 
with a cocked hat profusely decorated with red 
tassels. In this guise he strutted about with great 
dignity, and seemed to think himself fit only to be 
admired. He presented such a ludicrous lignre in 
the uniform in which the sailors had invested him, 
that I was induced to attempt a sketch of his ap- 
pearance; but I was severely punished for my rasli 
performance. Eenoo noticed what 1 was about, and 
having a leaning towards the venerable Aaniaplk oa 
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aeeoont, perhaps, of the lovely Coonodc, and feeling 
bendea for the honoar of his ooontryman, and kind- 
ling to think that he should be the sport of an idle 
penciUer, repaid me, with interest, in a most wicked 
enieatore, which woald have baffled eren Croik- 
shank to have made more oomicaL 

I have already spoken of the pretensions of the 
Angkats in reference to curing disease, but it may 
be here remarked that their power is only supposed 
to extend to internal and obscure affections. Severe 
injuries from external violence, such as wounds and 
finactnres,' are of common occurrence among the Es- 
quimaux, as might be expected from the perilous 
nature of their pursuits. Experience has taught 
them that the incantations of the Angkut avail not 
in such cases, and. in these they have therefore 
adopted a different and more rational mode of cure. 
The treatment of such injuries is entrusted to those 
to whom long years have brought experience and 
wisdom. Such was old Aaniapik, and the great 
ingenuity which he displayed in his practice deserves 
particular notice. I had first met him at Durban 
in 1835, and at that time I had a case of fracture 
under my care. He came on board the ship shortly 
after the occurrence of the accident ; and on learn- 
ing its nature, he immediately went ashore^ and soon 
returned bringing with him some dried salmon skins, 
which he instructed me to soak in water until they 



became quite soft, tliea to wrap tljem one by oi 
round the fractured limb, and allow them to harden 
in that Gituation. Altbougb I did not think fit to 
follow his advice in the treatment of this case, yet 
the ingenuitf of the pian, and the great similarity 
which it bears to a practice sometimes adopted by 
surgeons in this country, struck me forcibly. On 
making further inquiry into the matter, I found that 
this was not their only method of treating fractures. 
In some coses they use splints and bandage, bat 
they err in allowing the patient to move about 
during the cure ; hence their practice is not always 
successful. On that occasion Aaniapik requested my 
advice relative to a disease of his eyes, which, on 
examination, I found to require a trifling surgical 
operation. He submitted to this without scruple, 
and, for the time, it was productive of the desired 
effect. On meeting liim et Noodlook in 1840, 1 was 
disappointed to find that his disease had returned, 
and, indeed, it threatened soon to deprive him of 
sight. I advised him again to submit to the opera^-: 
tion, but, though he readily consented, he shrunk 
from the application of the knife, and I was ultt. 
mateiy obliged to desist from the attempt. It ii 
painful to think of the wretched condition which 
would soon be the fate of poor Aaniapik. Day by 
day his sight was becoming more impaired, and 
rendering him less fit for the diitiea which were still 
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required of him ; and erelong total blindness would 
render him unable to contribute in any way to the 
welfare of the community, when his state would be 
one of unalleviated misery. When the fierce blast 
of the wintefr storm rages along those desolate shores^ 
and sweeps with resistless fury across the frozen 
sur&ce of the deep, famine often reduces the miser- 
able inhabitants to the extremity of distress, and the 
old and infirm are neglected and allowed to starve. 
Such would be the portion of poor old Aaniapik, 
and such is the fate of many in that rigorous clime-— 
cast off in their infirmity from the sympathies of 
kindred, and left to perish without help or hope. 




Wb hnd up to this time entertnined tlie mnat san- 
guine expectations of making a fortunate fisLing in 
this place; but now, after Cnptain Penny's return 
from KingouHi with no better prospect, our hopes 
forsook us. But, although mortified at our want of 
success, it was some consolation to think that Eenoo- 
looapik had practised no deception towards us. We 
had everywhere met with abundant testimony of 
the truth of what he had stated, and it was evident 
that hia information might have been turned to good 
account had the examination of the Sound been gone 
about in an earlier part of the season. In saying this, 
however, I do not mean to animadvert on the conduct 
either of Captain Penny or the owners of the ship. 
The fishery in Hogarth's Sound had cot yet been 
tried, and the evidence of its existence rested solely 
on the word of Eenoolooapik. The Admiralty, as 
before mentioned, had declined to afibrd any aid in 
the matter, and it was scarcely to be expected ti 
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the owners of the ship would, on the word of a 
stranger and a b&rbarian, venture on an untried 
field of enterprise, without some assurance of indem- 
nification in case ai fiedlure ; and as regards Captain 
Penny, he pursued the only course which prudence 
warranted. He took the precaution of first attempt- 
ing the fishing by the usqal route, but, finding that 
impracticable, he returned with the view of testing 
the correctness of Eenoolooapik's statements respect- 
ing the existence of Tenudiackbeek, and its capabi- 
lities m a whale-fishing station. His persererance 
in inffstigHting the facts connected with the Sound, 
sid his strenuous exertions to vender the Toyage 
f wsp e niu s» must be already ^iparent, and require 
noesBuncnt ficom me. 

Onr attention was now turned to the place to 
wUdk Eenoo's cousins had at first directed us, and 
it was therefiore determined that we should again go 
ssathward. On the evening oi the 14th a li^ 
keew cnrfdrd us to leave the faarboar. Per two 
* three days we made bat Httfe progress-— the winds 
light and variable. The na r i g sti on mder 
circamatanecs was rather critical, inm the 
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of plying to windward, afforded us an opporti 
of examining and delineating the shores more cor- 
rectly than we could do in running up. Tlie name 
of Davidson's Inlet was given to Kingoua, after 
another of Kenoo's friends in Aberdeen, and that of 
Bou Accord was applied to the harbour in which we 
had been. Appellations were also bestowed on such. 
other places as, from their situation and appearani 
were deemed worthy of names. 

On our passage down, Eenoo entertained us with 
the relation of various circumstances connected with 
the different points which we visited. He related 
one event of a rather caLimitous character that had 
occurred on a low island which we passed. A family 
of Esquimaux had encamped there during the winter, 
and constructed their huts on a low point near the 
shore, whan the tide, raised by a heavy gale, forced 
up the ice, surprised them in their sleep, and buried 
them all beneath it, with the exception of one poor 
woman, who escaped destmctii 
to perish afterwards by cold. 

Our examination of the coast 
so far aa our success in the fishery was i 
equally unsuccessful with our investigati 
north. Now and then, when we were abl 
trate to any distance among the islands which 
crowded along the western shore, wesawsome 
whales, but they never presented themselves in i 
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tknu faroarable for their capture. The Esquimaux 
ooold give us no information where the whales had 
gone to, but we inferred from the above circumstance, 
that when the ice leaves the Sound, some of them at 
least seek shelter among those islands, whither it is 
impossible to follow them. 

- On the 20th, being dose to the land within a few 
miles of Keimooksook, we were visited by about sixty 
of the natives — great numbers of whom were related 
to Eenoolooapik. They were the finest tribe we had 
hitherto seen ; and Eenoo's near relations in parti- 
cular were much superior in point of personal ap- 
pearance to the rest. Eenoo informed us that one of 
his cousins was chief, or, as he expressed it, captain 
of the tribe. There seemed to be but little difference 
between the chief and the others ; nor could I ever 
learn what was the nature of the allegiance they owed 
him. Eenoo was anxious to accompany them on shore, 
and as there appeared to be no probability of our 
being able to land him at Durban, it was considered 
a fit opportunity for allowing him to leave us. The 
authority of his cousin would, it was thought, secure 
him from any ill treatment ; but, indeed, we had no 
occasion to fear such at the hands of his countrymen. 
We were by this time quite satisfied concerning the 
safety of his property ; for we had seen that though 
they would steal from us whenever they had an 
opportunity, yet among themselves they practised 
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the strictest honesty. And even on board the ship» 
when they coveted anything^ it was suffieient to say 
that it belonged to Eenoo^ and they would instantly 
let it alone. 

Eenoolooapik's education was now so far ad« 
vanced that he understood the method of oonyey* 
ing his thoughts in writings and for some time back 
he had been contemplating writing a letter to Mr 
Hogarth. Although the resolution which he had 
formed of immediately departing with his country- 
men left him little time for this purpose, neverthe- 
less^ he set about it and produced the letter^ of 
which we here present our readers with a fac simile, 
and a translation ; as, besides being a literary cu- 
riosity, it will enable them to judge of the rapid 
progress which he had made in that department of 
learning. The little time now left him necessarily 
rendered the letter brief; much more so, indeed, 
than he had at first intended. A few days previous 
to the time of which we speak, he had drawn out a 
scroll of what he intended to introduce; and, although 
we cannot publish that document, it may not be un- 
interesting to notice its contents. After acquainting 
Mr Hogarth with his arrival, and his intention to 
remain at Keimooksook, he proceeded to draw a 
comparison betwixt the condition in which he would 
live there and that to which he had been accustomed 
while in Aberdeen. He dwelt particularly upon the 
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filthy habits of the Esquimaux and the miserable 
huts in which they live^ as compared with the ele- 
gance and comfort of the apartments which he had 
seen and lived in when in this country. But though 
he thus shewed that he knew the full extient of the 
sacrifice which he was making, he stated it as his 
firm determination to remain in his own country, at 
least for the present. He mentioned, however, that 
should a favourable opportunity occur, at some future 
time he mijght be induced again to visit Britain. 

We may be apt to think that he shewed a strange 
and unnatural predilection in thus choosing to forego 
the advantages of civilized life, and return to the 
barren haunts of his early childhood ; but let us only 
think of the deep and uneradicable associations that 
cluster and cling around the home of our own early 
years, and our surprise at Eenoolooapik's resolution 
will be qualified. It was Nature's earnest promptings 
that urged him to return to the land of his birth ; 
for, dreary and desolate though it might appear to 
others, its snow-clad hills and craggy cliffs were to 
him as the faces of familiar friends ; and, besides, 
there were the strong and enduring claims of ma- 
ternal relationship binding him to home-— -principles 
which, we have seen, reigned paramount in his 
ingenuous nature when laid on a bed of languishing 
and apparent death. 

I have already mentioned that his long and severe 
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illness while in Aberdeen lied prevented 
from being token for his instruction in 
During the voj'Bge, I had repeatedly endeavoured to 
convey to his mind some idea of the nature of the 
Christian system, and had attempted to convince him 
that the incantations of the Angkuts were mere imptv 
sitions. I succeeded in making him understand that 
our belief was very difTereut from liis, and also that it 
was derived from the Bible. IVIore than this I can- 
not say that I accomplished. Aly limited acquain- 
tance with his language rendered it imposBible for me 
to express myself in an intelligible manner; neither 
could he understand me when I attempted to exn 1 
plain my meaning in English. I frequently read 
and assisted him to read portions of the Scriptures 
translated into the Esquimaux language, and used 
at the Danish settlements on the eastern side of the 
Strait; but there were many difficulties in the way of , 
his understanding these also. We often 
words and passages which he could not at all under- 
stand, and on audi occasions he stnted that these 
passages were not '" Innuit speak." After reading a 
passage, I was in the habit of making him attempt 
a translation of it into English ; and he sometimes 
succeeded wonderfully. As an example we may 
give the I9th verse of the 1st chapter of Mattbetr, 
which, without assistance, he translated from the 
Esquimaux as follows : — " Joseph, by and by her 
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husband, a very good man, wanted to put her away 
when nobody see." Notwithstanding that he assent- 
ed generally to our superior intelligence, he would 
not be convinced that the Angkuts were impostors. 
But, indeed, there was nothing in this but what 
might naturally have been expected of him, for it 
would not have been reasonable to have given up his 
belief at a mere bidding, especially when we could 
not, from the difficulties already detailed, instruct 
him in any other doctrine. A copy of the Scriptures, 
which his friends in Aberdeen had procured for him, 
translated into the Esquimaux language, was left in 
his possession, but it is scarcely to be expected that 
he oould succeed in understanding it with the 
slender literary acquirements which he possessed. 
He stated that he would speak of it to the Angkuts ; 
and on one occasion he asked whether, after we got 
to the Sound, I would try them with the Bible. This 
appeared to me to be an indication that he had some 
vague apprehension of its nature, and, had time and 
proper assistance been allowed him, I have little 
doubt but the mists of superstition which clouded his 
mind would have yielded to the purifying and en- 
ligjhtening influences which accompany the reception 
of Christianity into the souL 

About 5 p. M., all being in readiness for his depar« 
ture, a small skiff was presented to him, and in it 
his effects were stowed, at least so many of them as 



it would hotil, for he hud collected an ii 
(juaiUity of indescribable articles. He then left tht 
ship amidst the cheers of the creiv, with all of what 
he was a great fiivourite — his Esquimaux brethren 
in their canoes. Captain Penny, Mr Allan the diief 
mate, and myself, accompanying him. When we 
lauded we selected a sheltered spot and erected a 
hut for him to spend the night in, as he was not to 
proceed to the settlement until the following morn- 
ing. A few of his relations agreed to stop with him 
nil night, and the rest of the Esquimaux encamped 
on a small island close at hand. Every thing being 
arranged to his entire satisfaction, we shook hand* I 
with him and bade him farewell 1 He shewed not 1 
the least emotion at parting with us, but after re- 
turning our farewell cheer, with the ntmost sang 
froid turned about after bis own business, " nor 
cast one longing lingering look behind-" This is a 
trait of character common among the Esquimaux ; 
but as I am now to offer a few remarks upon the 
characteristic qualities of Eenoolooapik's disposition, 
I will merge the description of this peculiarity of 
the race in the review which 1 take of his mental 
constitution. 1 do not mean to advert to the whole 
of Eenoolooapik's mental character, but only to the 
more prominent features of it as displayed in the 
various situations in which we have seen him placed ; 
and in doing so we may see how for these faculties 
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are in hannony with the circumstances by wliich he 
had been sonroundecL 

The best marked feature in his mental constitu- 
tion was the ample development of those faculties 
on which the attainment of geographical knowledge 
depends ; and it will be recollected that the first dr- 
eomstance which attracted attention to him at all^ was 
the cfxtent of his acquirements in that department. 
The facility with which he had acquired this know- 
ledge is apparent from his having only once sailed 
between Keimooksook and Durban along the coasts 
the features of which, after a long interval of time, 
he described with such remarkable accuracy. I am 
inclined to believe, not only from my own observa- 
tion, but also from the accounts given by Parry and 
others, that the Esquimaux generally possess the 
mental faculties necessary for this attainment in a 
pretty high state of perfection ; and when we con- 
sider that they are forced from their situation to 
derive almost their whole subsistence from the sea, 
and often obliged for this purpose to undertake long 
journeys, and necessarily migratory in their habits — 
the necessity for such observational capacities appears 
abundantly obvious. The readiness, too, with which 
£enoolooapik acquired the power of communicating 
this knowledge— -his using rude sketches for the pur- 
pose of making himself understood when language 
altogether failed him, and the fondness which he 
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shewed fur drawing, all afford additional e 
of tie activity of the same elementary faculties of 
mind acting in a different maimer in consequenct: 
of the difference of his aituHtion. Again, the Ae- 
relopment of several of these Unities, combined 
with construct] venesi, is strongly illustrated in the 
ingenuity and aeatnesa displayed by the Esqaimoux 
in the construction of their canoes. Gghiag apparatus, 
and articles of dress ; and it wae probably this 
combination which enabled Eenoolooapik so readily 
to comprehend the various mechanical contrivances 
which were shewn him. When we reflect on the 
little that nature has done for the Esquimaux, and 
the great ingenuity required to construct from the 
slender stock at their disposal the means necessary 
for procuring subsistence, we cannot fail to see the 
vast importance of possessing such a mechanical 
talent. 

The faculty of imitation which, as we have before 
mentioned.Eenoolooapik possessed in a very highstat« 
of activity, is rather different in its nature from those 
webave just noticed, and would, at first sight, appear 
to be rather a useless quality ; but it would have 
been an extraordinary circumstance to have fiiund 
in him a &culty highly developed which had not 
been subservient to some important end. Accord- 
ingly we find, on looking more narrowly into the 
habits of the Esquimaux, that this power is 
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among them^ and is of signal consequence. By pos- 
sessing it they are enabled to imitate the cries of the 
Tsrious wild animals which roam over those track- 
less wastes^ and thus to bring them within the range 
of their seldom erring shaft. It was no doubt the 
exercise of the same healtj, directed to a different 
purpose^ and combined with a pretty large endow- 
ment of self-respect^ which enabled Eenoolooapik to 
conduct himself with such propriety on his first in- 
troduction to civilized society. His fondness for 
theatrical amusements — ^his comprehending the re- 
presentations with readiness — and his dispositicm to 
humour and caricature^ are evidently all traceable 
to the combination of the imitative power with 
secretiveness and wit^ which existed in his mental 
constitution, and the general activity of the intellec- 
tual faculties^ which distinguished him above many 
in civilized life. 

The thievish disposition of the Esquimaux is mat- 
ter of notoriety^ and seems to indicate a great want 
of concientiousness; but Eenoolooapik evidently pos- 
sessed a greater share of this sentiment than gene- 
rally falls to the lot of his brethren. For^ though he 
carefully collected whatever was likely to be useful^ 
in no instance did he display a wish to appropriate 
what he had not the clearest title to take. The same 
sentiment was also manifested in his strict adherence 
to the truth. His love to his maternal parent has 



been frequently referred to in this oBirattve, 
was a trait in his character which might be m 
with advantage by many reared under more favour- 
able circumstances. But, while he exhibited this 

pleasing trait in common ivith the rest of his country- 
men, he also shared with them in that obtuseneBS of 
feeling which leada them to look witii indilference 
on the happiness or misery of all others around them. 
Me met his relations and native acquaintances, and 
parted with us, without the slightest emotion. Yet 
he had evinced many commendable qualities, and, on 
the whole, had much that was amiable about him ; 
and, perhaps, had his intercourse with society, where 
the higher sentiments are cultivated, been of longer 
duration, this apathetic disposition might have been 
modified. It is pleasing to think that, in visiting this 
country, he has learned nothing that will tend to 
degrade him. On the contrary, we may hope that 
hia residence among us may hiive imbued his mind 
with some noble principles which may tend to soften 
the remaining barbarity of his nature, and in the 
evolution of Time's dark mysteries, become subser- 
vient to the good of the hyperborean races. Under 
the influence of these bright hopes, we bid hii 
Farewell ! 

Having disposed of Eenoolooapik, we proceed* 
to examine the state of the ice at the entrance of 
the Sound, in order to determine whether we could 
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easily reach the sea when we should find such a 
course necessary. We had the satisfaction to observe 
that there were only a few streams^ which we might 
easily penetrate^ between us and the outside. But 
a very slight examination sufficed to shew that the 
ice was^ if possible^ still more closely packed along 
the coast of Davis' Strait ; and hence it was evi- 
. dently hopeless to make any attempt to proceed 
again to the northward in that way. Nothing there- 
fore remained for us but to wait patiently until the 
time when — according to the information given by 
the Esquimaux that the whales would come when 
the sun was low — we expected to find them con- 
gregating in the Sound. 

Having satisfied ourselves regarding the state of 
the ice^ we again entered the Sounds and steered 
dose along the western shore until we arrived at the 
point where we landed Eenoolooapik. The name 
of Penny's Land was given to the coast at this pointy 
in compliment to Captain Penny, senior, a gentleman 
who had for very many years commanded a whale- 
fishing ship. We had thus completed the examination 
of the shores, and on reviewing the chart which we 
had constructed (and of which we here insert a copy), 
it was found to bear a dose resemblance to the deline- 
ation given by Eenoolooapik. Almost the only error 
worthy of notice was the situation of the entrance ; 
and this, as before mentioned, can scarcely be called 
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a mistake of Eenoo's, as it was merely supposed^ from 
the reason already mentioned, that it communicated 
with the sea by means of Cumberland Strait. His 
utter unacquaintance %^th the mathematical princi- 
ples of geography, and his ignorance of the coast 
farther south, rendered it impossible for him to give 
certain information on that point. The description 
which he had given of the direction and appearance 
of the coast was fully verified, and abundance of 
proof everywhere presented itself of the correctness 
of his statements regarding the fitness of the Sound 
as a whale-fishing station. Scarcely a canoe came 
alongside the ship but contained some remnant of 
the animal; and we had ourselves witnessed the 
remains of several whales which the Esquimaux had 
killed during the summer. Even if these positive 
proofis had been wanting, the great abundance of 
animalculee in the water would have led us to b^ 
lieve that whales frequented the Sound. In some 
parts the water presented the peculiar olive«green 
colour, which Captain Scoresby has shewn to depend 
upon the presence of incalculable numbers of minute 
animals {Medusas) ; and it is well known to every 
experienced fisherman that the whales are found in 
greater abundance, and rest better, in such situations 
than where it exhibits the oceanic blue. On some 
of these banks, as they are termed, I have observed 
the water to present a brown muddy-like appearance. 
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resulting perhaps from the presence of a different 
species of the same animal. 

As the season was now fax advanced, and the 
weather becoming unsteady, it was thought advis- 
able to seek a harbour for the ship> where we would 
be able to prosecute the fishery in a much more 
certain manner than by keeping the open sea. In 
the course of our search after a good anchoring place, 
we had occasion to revisit the neighbourhood of 
Keimooksook, and we expected to have an oppor- 
tunity of again seeing Eenoo. In this, however, 
we were disappointed, for the Esquimaux informed 
us that he had gone inland on a hunting expedition, 
and would not return for some time. They likewise 
stated that he had been married since our departure, 
so that it seems his passion for the fair Coonook had 
been as evanescent as it was sudden; unless, indeed, 
he still entertained the idea of taking her also- 
such things being quite common among those in 
authority among the Esquimaux, as in all proba- 
bility Eenoolooapik would soon be, from the im- 
portance which would be attached to his visit to 
Britain. 

Not having found a convenient haven on the west 
side, we stood over towards the eastern shore, and on 
the 4th September discovered a very good anchor- 
age, in which we brought up, accompanied by the 
Tmelove, and were soon afterwards joined by se- 



veral other vi'ssels. We were naw much grittifica 
to tiiid llie accounts uf tlie Ettguimaux confirmed, 
bf the wbalee beginning to make their appearance ; 
and the boats were sent out every morning to watcli 
them as they courted close along the land. So long 
as the weather continued line, a good many fish were 
seen, and two or three captured hy some of the ships 
in company. However, we were not so fortunate, 
for, after barpooning ttvo large animals they were 
both accidentally lost. But the weather soon com- 
pletely broke up, and gale followed gale with so little 
intermission, that the boats could seldom be sent 
away : and when taken by the breeze, at a distance 
from the ship, they were sometimes obliged to run 
for the first place which offered any shelter, and to 
remain there, exposed to the tempest, till it moder- 
ated. Indeed, so sudden and tierce were these 
breezes at times, that on one occasion our best boat 
was driven upon the rocks, and dashed to pieces with 
such rapidity that the crew had barely time to save 
themselves ; and several boats belonging to other 
ships fared the same fate at the same time. Under 
these circumstances it was scarcely to be expected 
that any success could attend our endeavours ; yet 
we were reluctant to relinquish the attempt, so long 
ax hope could lie entertained. 

The harbonr being at no great distance from the 
encampment of the Esquimaux, whom we h 
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on first entering the Sounds they soon discovered our 
situation, and removed their huts for the purpose of 
being near the ships. They consisted, in all, of about 
thirty individuals, without, so £ur as I could discover, 
any chief or superior among them. They had mi- 
grated from Tuackduack, the head*quarters of their 
tribe, to the locality where we had first seen them ; 
as it was a place very fietvourable for the capture of 
the walrus, and there were also numerous lakes in 
the neighbourhood which supplied them with abun- 
dance of salmon. During our stay they carried on 
an extensive trafilic with the ships, and no doubt 
ebtained many things which would be highly useful 
to them. But the principal benefit which they 
derived from the presence of the ships was the car- 
cases of the few whales which were captured. They 
cut large portions of the flesh from these, and buried 
It beneath a pile of stones, to prevent the encroadi- 
ment of beasts of prey. In consequence of this store, 
they determined to establish their winter quarters 
in their present situation, and I observed them 
making some burrows in the ground over whidi 
they intended to construct their snow habitations ; 
as yet they sought no protection but the skin huts, 
though the weather was very cold and stormy. 

I have had frequent opportunities of observing 
the physical peculiarities, manners, and customs of 
these primitive tribes, both in Hogarth's Sound and 
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urouDtl tlic entire circuit of Dnvis' Struit, and thi 
present such a uiiiforuiity of character, that tfie 
icription nf one tribe will, with a very few trifling 
exceptions, suflice for all. The following remarks 
therefore, though drawn from the little community 
that fur the time inhabited tlie sliores of this liarbouri 
may with equal propriety apply to the whule- 

In the cosliguration of their bodies they present well 
marked characters of Mongolian descent. The figurs 
of the head is rather square, the face broad and flat, 
and the features run so gently into each other, that 
they do not appear abrupt or distinct. The forehead 
is small, but not remarkably so, and the space b»>i 
tween the eyes large. The eyes ore dark and placed;; 
obliquely, the external angle being turned upwards. 
The eyelids approjumate very closely at the outer 
canthus; nt the inner, the upper eyelid joins the 
lower by a gradual turn. In some cases the obliquity 
of the eyes is such as to produce a very striking re- 
semblance to the Chinese countenance ; but in many 
others this peculiarity is not very obvious. The 
cheeks are very prominent and rounded, the nose 
broad and flat, and very little depression between it 
and the cheeks. The upper lip is long, the lower in 
thick and projects slightly. The lower jaw is thick 
and strong, and its angle very prominent. The teeth 
are regular, but the tubercles on the crowns of the 
molar teeth are very indistinctly marked. The hair 
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is lank^ black, and strong ; and is worn long by both 
sexes, except immediately over the forehead, where 
it is cut short in the males. The beard is generally 
scanty and confined to the chin : in some few cases 
I have seen it copions, but it is frequently altogether 
wanting. The skin is of a light olive colour, smooth, 
and destitute of pilar hair. Its colour is heightened, 
but not produced by their filthy habits, as it exists, 
although in a very slight degree, at birth ; and it 
never becomes so deep as to obscure the rosy colour 
of the cheeks in young females. The chest is capa* 
cious and well formed. The extremities are short, 
and the hands and feet exceedingly small. The 
average height of the male adult Esquimaux is about 
five feet four inches. Their limbs are soft and 
round, the muscles are flaccid and not well marked. 
Such are the physical 'peculiarities which charac- 
terize these tribes ; but, though a general similitude 
prevails throughout the whole, yet a narrow inspec- 
tion will readily enable an observer to discover 
minute shades of difierence between the different 
members of a community, which serve to distinguish 
them from each other. 

In their inoral and intellectual qualities, this par- 
ticular tribe differed in no respect from the neigh- 
bouring hordes; and, as we have already noticed 
their principal mental peculiarities, in connection 
with those of Eenoolooapik, it is unnecessary again 



tu repeat tliem. But it may be here remarked, thi 
tbough ipdividual iustances of unfeeling barbarity 
Ditghc be quoted, yet, as a race, the Esquimaux 
display much less iif savage ferocity and unrelenting 
cruelty than ia commonly observed among barbarous 
nations. The horrid indifference to the condition 
of others, and Uie dedre of appropriation, are the 
worst features in their character. The temptation 
of a knife, a saw, or any edged tool, is irresistible; 
and they often show considerable ingenuity in accom- 
plishing their abstractions. They ere indolent and 
very improvident, and hence the famine from which 
they so frequently suffer. They have no vestige of 
learning among them, and their gratifications are 
altogether sensual. In some points of morality 
they are exceedingly deficient, but they show some 
traces of a better nature, which we can oontemptata 
with plt-aaure. They are in general mild and good* 
natured, and the greatest harmony prevails among 
them- Tlie women are treated with kindness, and 
the affection which subsists between a mother and 
her offspring, is, if possible, stronger than what ob- 
tains in civilized communities. Her whole attention 
is bestowed upon her infant, and the punishment of 
a child is altt^ether unknown. I have Irequently, 
by way of testing their affection) offered them vti> 
luable articles in barter for the rich furs in whiob 
they envelope the chihlren ; hut I invariably met 
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with a refusal^ unless tbey had the means of supply- 
ing the deficiency at hand. The strictest honesty 
is practised among themselves^ and this appear^ the 
more wonderful when we consider their propensity 
to steal from us; nor can it be explained by the 
strength of the temptation alone which our artides 
offer, for when any one of their number has obtained 
umilar articles, the others show no disposition to 
steal from him. They are hardy and adventurous, 
and well skilled in the various arts of the chase. 
In general, the Esquimaux confine their attacks to 
the seal and walrus, but in Hogarth's Sound they 
kill fr<Hn six to twelve whales annually. The ^ 
method which they adopt for this purpose is highly 
ingenious, and similar in principle to that practised 
by our fishermen in the South Seas. The harpoon 
is formed from the outer layer of the jaw-bone of a 
young, whale, and the line is composed of the skin 
of a particular species of seal. It is attached to the 
centre of an apparatus resembling a large sieve, and 
formed principally of whalebone. When the whale 
is atruck, the effect of this contrivance is to retard 
its progress through the water, and being rendered 
buoyant by the attachment of inflated seal-skins, it 
serves to point out the spot where the animal is 
rising to the surface to respire. In conducting 
their operations against these and other inhabitants 
of the Arctic deep, the Esquimaux are obliged to 
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migrate from place to place, in conseiiueiice r>f tli 
ever-varying condition of tlie surface of llie sea. 
Besides these necessary migrations, they often un* 
dertake long journeys without any very definite 
purpose. Sometimes the distance of two and even 
three hundred miles is travelled over in their sledges 
during winter. They are expert navigators, and 
the Nugumiuts, or those who dwell to the south of 
Hogarth's Sound, not unfreqnently cross Hudson's 
Strait in their oomiak, without chart or compass, 
for the purpose of procuring wood from the natives 
of llie Labrador coast, 

After noticing the leading features of the bodily 
formation and mental constitution of the Esquimaux, 
we are naturally led to inquire into the cause which 
has retarded their progress towards civilization. Is 
it the elTect of their physical structure, or can we 
attribute it to the circnmstances by which they are 
surrounded? If, as is said, the mind of 
a close and intimate connection with his cerebral 
organization, and deficiency of development marks 
inferiority of intellect, — then the savage, unaided, 
cannot advance beyond a state of barbarism, 
any education, however elaborate, raise him 
to the condition of civilization. Experie 
observation both tend to confirm this view of the 
case; but, as we find considerable diversity of t 
racter among savage nations, we may reasonably 
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pect to find also great difference in their capability 
of improvement. When reviewing the more promi« 
neat features of Eenoolooapik's mind^ we discovered 
a considerable development of those faculties which 
were best suited to place him in harmony with his 
condition ; and he evinced a great aptitude for ac- 
quiring such knowledge as came within the range 
of those fieunilties. He also wanted many of the 
darker traits which are so often found among other 
savages ; and if anything can be inferred from his 
solitary example^ it would lead to the conclusion that 
though the Esquimaux are incapable of elevating 
themselves, yet, upon the proper impulse being 
given, they are susceptible of great improvement. 

In addition to the facility of studying the habits 
of the Esquimaux, our situation enabled us to enjoy 
the recreation of a walk on shore. On one occasion, 
accompanied by a friend, I undertook an excursion 
for some distance into the interior, for the purpose 
of deer«hunting. We travelled for a few miles along 
the border of a lake, when, turning the abrupt comer 
of a hill, we found a broad plain stretching out be- 
fore us. It was nearly covered with vegetation, and 
seemed to be an excellent place for our purpose. 
It was bounded on the farther side by a ridge of 
hills, which were almost entirely clear of snow, and 
the country generally had a rather milder appearance 
than I had been accustomed to see in those regions. 
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We crossed the plain witliout meeting any game, 
thinking that it might be found in the higher ground, 
we ascended the steep sides of the hiila. Here we 
were equally uniucceaBful, but the extendTe view 
which our elevated situatioii afforded, was some 
reward for our toil. The naked rock, split into 
fragments by the frost, everywhere fomied the sur- 
face, except upon the plain which we had traversed, 
and a narrow tract along the banks of the lake. The 
dissolving of the snow had given every deprt 
on the liills the appearance of a rive 
verted into lakes the numerous cup-shaped valleys 
with which theaurfaceof the country was diversified. 
There was but little of that wild sublimity of scenery 
which most parts of the country present. The feel- 
ing of solitude — of complete and utter separation 
from the world — was what the view produced. It 
bore no mark of the presence of man — nor did it 
seem to yield anything which could contribute to his 
existence. All was hushed and lonely — no soand 
broke upon the Etillness around us — eternal silence' 
seemed to reign over the desolate land. 

Fatigued and disappointed, we dragged oursetrei 
over the rough and broken country to the lake along 
which we had at first journeyed, and on arriving 
there we were gratiBed to find a party of our men, 
who had set out with us in the morning, still pur- 
suing the salmon fishing. Like us they had been 
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unsucoeasful— -the season being too far advanced for 
finding salmon in the higher latitudes. Embarking 
in the host, we rowed down the lake which opened 
near the harbour^ and were thus saved a long and 
tedious journey to the ship. 

From the rocks forming the shores of the harbour^ 
and adjoining country, I procured specimens of 
granite, gneiss, mica slate, porphyry, and hornblende. 
Notwithstanding the great hardness of some of these 
rocks, their disintegration is rapidly effected by the 
freezing of water in their interstices. The amount 
of ehange annually produced in the Arctic regions 
by this cause, aided by the transporting power of 
running water, must be very great. During the 
melting of the snow every insignificant valley has its 
rivulet, and these uniting form large rivers, which, 
kiaded with sediment, pursue their way to the ocean. 
The quantity of matter brought down in this way is 
so great at times as to render the sea turbid for a 
considerable distance from the shore ; and the force 
and impetuosity of these torrents is such, that not 
sedimentary matter alone, but even enormous masses 
of rock, are torn up and swept away. In this way a 
great collection of heterogeneous materials takes 
place at their point of junction with the sea, produc« 
ing a shoal, which, however, extends only for a little 
distance, as the force of the tides is sufficient, at least 
in Hogarth's Sound, to remove the lighter matter. 
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The weutber, wliicli as befure stated had interfered 
with our tighiiig operatiotis, still continued unpropi- 
tiouB, 80 much so that we now scarcely ever sent 
out the boats. It was therefore determined on, aa 
a last alteniative, that we slioald proceed to the top 
of the Sound, in the hope that we would find it less 
tempestuous there. This plan we were prevented 
from carrying into execution at the time that it was 
resolved upon, in consequence of tlie wind being 
fiota the north ; as it was feared that if we left the 
harbour with a foul wind, in such an unsettled state 
of the weather, we might be blown off the land 
altc^ether. We were therefore congtrained to wait 1 
until it should change. * 

On the 18tb, the wind coming from the sontb, 
we got under weigh with the intention of proceeding 
up the Sound, bat in consequence of the strong tide 
and other circumstances preventing the ship wearing 
speedilf , we were obliged again to let go the anchor 
to keep her off the rocks. The anchor caught the 
ground in time to prevent her striking forcibly at 
first, but she swung round and went ashore. When 
the tide left us there were not over four feet water 
aft, but with the assistance of a couple of v 
from the ships still at anchor, we got off the fdlmm ' 
ing tide without any damage. 

On the morning of the 1 9th the wind hod changed, 
and wfi could not move until the Slat, when we oom m 
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more got under weigh. During the night of that 
date it again came to blow heavily from the north. 
Fearing that the ice, driven down by these northerly 
winds, would hem us in, and concluding that the 
weather was entirely broken up in consequence of 
the advanced period of the season, on the 22d we 
bade farewell to the Sound, and bore up for home^ 
where we arrived in safety on the 11th of October. 




Having now concluded oui description of the a 
it only remains for ua to inquire whether anything 
has been elicited which can be rendered available for 
the purposes of the wliale-lishery ; or whether any 
other means than those hitherto followed can bo 
devised for its prosecution, which would render its 
succesH more certain. 

In discussing these subjects, it wJU be necessary 
again to advert to the causes which have brought 
about the failures already mentioned. These wb I 
have stated to be the increased difficulty in reaching 
the fishing stations, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of ice, and the animals having deserted some 
of their usual haunts, — these places being, as it is 
termed, " fished out." 

Whether Hogarth's Sound might be easily reached 
at a sufficiently early period of the year, to insure 
success, cannot be said to be satisfactorily deter- 
mined. It will be recollected that it was the lattet_ 
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end of July before we arrived at its entrance, and 
that we then found it blocked up with ice. This 
circumstance might perhaps be thought to lead to 
the conclusion that it had not been accessible pre- 
vious to that time; but so rapid are the changes 
which take place among the ice, that it is highly 
probable that it might have b^en entered long before 
the time we attempted it. The whale-fishing vessels 
have frequently penetrated to the west-land about 
the latitude of 66° north, during the months of May 
and June ; and there is every reason to believe that 
they would have found it much more easy to gain the 
entrance of Hogarth's Sound, than to reach the land 
at a more northerly point. But as the attempt has not 
yet been made, we will not insist" upon its practica- 
bility. We may, however, remark, that the obstacles 
appear to be much less formidable than those which 
obstruct the route to the usual fishing ground. 

The second cause of failure noticed, namely, the 
places being " fished out," cannot at all apply to this 
new station ; for, beyond the few which the Esqui- 
maux kill, the fish are entirely undisturbed ; and it 
is presumed they would at first fi&ll an easy prey to 
the fishermen. Indeed, we become convinced of this 
when we consider the puny nature of the weapons 
with which the Esquimaux kill them. The fact of 
their abounding in great numbers in Hogarth's 
Sound, would appear to be completely established ; 
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but us it is problem at ical wliethcr the fishery conlV 
l« cflrried on with success in this place, in the usmd 
manner, we will now proceed to inquire whether 
itny means exist by whJtdi the diffioiItieB which have 
hitherto retarded the operations may be avoided. 

For this purpose, let us in the first place review 
what we have discovered concerning the seasnus of 
the year during which the animals are to be found 
there. £arly in September we saw ihcm pouring 
into the Sound, and we were informed hy the Esqui- 
maux that they would not leave it until it became 
completely frozen up; which, according to the same 
account, would not be tiU the month of Januaiy. 
They also stated, that when they undertook long 
journeys over the ice in spring, when hunting for 
young seals, they saw whales in great numbers at 
the edge of the land-floe. From this it would ap- 
pear that they go no farther away than the frozen 
surface of the ocean obliges them i and so soon as 
the ice begins to break up in the Sound, they return 
to iti and remain there until the heat of summer has 
entirely wasted away the iand-floe. The period at 
which the ice would allow them to enter wouid be 
about the beginning of May ; and the complete di»> 
ruptioD of the land-floe would lake place in July- 
varying, of course, according to the season. In the 
intervals, then, between September and January-^ 
and between the beginning of IVf ay and the end a£ ■ 
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July, we should find the whales numerous in the 
Sound. 

During the former of these periods, the fear of 
being wintered would prevent the ships, as at pre- 
seiit pnmded, from remaining— even if the wither 
was such that they oould fish. Again, during the 
latter period, it is yet doubtful whether they could 
enter the Sound in time. It appears, therefore, .that 
the method of conducting the fishery with uniform 
success would be to provide the ships for wintering, 
and to send them out at such a time that they might 
enter the Sound and find a harbour before the winter 
set in. They might then prosecute the fishery, as 
soon as the ice permitted them, in spring — return 
h<mie with their cargoes— and be got out again in 
time for the fddlowing winter. By this plan greater 
expense would, no doubt, be incurred— the men 
being kept almost the whole year employed; but 
there is little doubt that this would be far more than 
oottnterbUanced by the increased returns. 

Another plan has been proposed, and it is one 
which appears to be in many respects preferable to 
that which we have just described. It is at once 
tti establish a settlement at some part which the 
whales are known to frequent, and to proisecute the 
fishery whenever the season would permit. Vessels 
might then be sent out with stores, and to bring 
borne the produce in the proper season. It appears 
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to me that Hogarth's Sound is remarkably 
adapted for this purpose, as from the southern situ- 
ation of its entrance there is no fear of its being go 
much blocked up with ice, but that communication 
could be had with the settlers at some period of the 
season. The vessels would also incur much less risk 
from the ice in proceeding to a settlement at this, 
than .at any point farther north. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a full detail of the 
economy of such an establishment. That will readily 
suggest itself to those conversant with such matters. 
But wc may remark that a number of men, not much 
greater than the crew of a whaler, would at Grit 
suffice- They would require to be provided with 
comfortable houses — a large stock of provisions-— 
plenty of fishing gear — and one or two small veBsels 
in which they might go to some distance from the 
settlement for the purpose of fishing, if such should 
be found necessary. The chief objects to be attended 
to when not carrying on the fishing would be the 
comfort and employment of the men. Without ample 
provision for, and strict attention to these, therigoura 
of the climate could not be borne ; while, under 
proper management, its severity would be compare 
lively harmless. This is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the health of the crews of the ships employed on 
discovery- The Danes also on the east side, and 
much farther north than the proposed settlement 
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would he, enjoy excellent health. Major Fasting, 
at Leively^ of whom I have before spoken^ infbrmed 
me that> so far from being unable to follow his usual 
avocations during winter, he chose that season for 
making his journeys among the settlements under 
his superintendance. The greater &cility of making 
these journeys on the ice, no doubt influenced him 
in his choice ; but he positively assured me that the 
intensity of the cold was not such as to prevent him 
from undertaking them. 

During the winter, when fishing could not be 
carried on, sufficient employment might be found in 
hunting seals — this being the time when the Esqui- 
maux kill the greatest number of them. In the latter 
part of summer and beginning of autumn, dear- 
hunting and salmon-fishing would form most agree- 
able recreations, and afford an excellent and salutary 
change of food. 

The produce of such a settlement need not consist 
of oil and whalebone alone. The rich fiu^ with which 
the animals of that country are covered, would prove 
valuable commodities. Ermines are found around 
the shores of the Sound in great numbers. Of this 
I was not only informed by Eenoolooapik, but I have 
frequently seen them, and even sometimes caught 
them. On the shore, after a slight fall of snow, 
innumerable traces of them are to be observed in 
every direction. 
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The Esquimaux, who are a. haniiless and dociUl 
race, and already practically acquainted with the art 
of whaling, would prove powerful auxiliarieB ; while 
the hcnefits which would result to themselres from 
the establiahmenl of settlements among them, are 
ulti^ether incakuiable. On the eastern shore of 
Davis' Strait, settlements have e&isted for a consi* 
derable time, and miBaionary efforts have effected a 
great change in the moral Improvemeat and general 
comfort of the natives ; while, on tlie western coast, 
nothing has as yet been done to reclaim the poor be- 
nighted savages from their rude and debasing super- 
stitions. And, indeed, the rigour of the climate is 
such, and the difhcalties and dangers to be encoon- 
tered so many, that it can scarcely be expected that 
Christian philanthropy \viU soon direct attention to 
that region as a field for [missionary enterprise, un- 
less in connection with some such establishment as 
has just been proposed. Thus, there are motives of 
a far higher diaracter than the mere accumulation 
of wealth by commercial speculation, to urge philan- 
thropic aud enterprising men to make trial of such 
a scheme. And surely it must be cheering to every 
enlightened loind to thinlt, that the moral darkness 
which overspreads those regions witli more deep and 
dreary gloom than even their own long polar night 
discloses, is destined to be dispelled by the genial 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness , Ay, and it is as j 
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honour well worth aspiring after, to share in aiding 
the progress of truth over the earth. And who can 
tell but Eenoolooapik may contribute towards pre- 
paring his countrymen for the reception of the gospel^ 
for he has now had a proof of their sad degradation, 
and can tell them of the land where the Bible is 
believed ; so that, trifling as his visit to Britain may 
appear, it may be the germ whence civilization may 
spring and overspread even that dreary wilderness 
of snow. 
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The following Tables were drawn up from careful 
observation of the atmosplieric pressure^ and temper- 
ature of the air and sea. The direction and strength 
of the wind, and state of the weather, wef9 at the 
same time carefully noted, and are inserted in order 
that they may be compared with the indications of 
the Barometer. 

For the sake of convenience, figures have been 
used to express the strength of the wind ; and the 
following is an explanation of these: — 0, calm; 
1, very light air; 2, light air; 3, light breeise; 
4, moderate breeze; 5, smart breeze; 6, fresh breeze; 
7, moderate gale ; 8, fresh gale ; 9, very stnmg gale ; 
10, hurricane. 

I have considered it unnecessary to give the Lati- 
tude and Longitude for eadi day, as the changes of 
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Bituation were often very trifling. I have here^ 
however^ subjoined a general account of the spaces 
traversed during each month. 

ilf ay.— The range over which the observations for 
this month were made> extended from latitude 58® N. 
longitude 30® W. to latitude 72® N. longitude 58® W. 
The ship's course was to the north-west. 

June, — The observations for this period were made 
between latitude 72® N. longitude 58® W. and lati- 
tude 75® 10' N. longitude 60® W. The course of 
the ship was still to the north-west. 

Jf</^.— The change of situation during this month 
extended from latitude 75® lO' N. longitude 60® W. 
to latitude ^b'* N. longitude 63® W. The ship's 
course was to the south-west. 

August, — ^The observations for this month were' 
made between latitude 64® lO' N. longitude 63® W. 
and latitude ^^^ 20^ N. longitude 68® W. By re- 
ferring to the Chart of Hogarth's Sounds the situ- 
ation of the ship during any period of this month 
may be determined. 

September, — Between the 4th and 22d of this 
month, the ship remained in Parker's Harbour, lati- 
tude 65® 9' N. longitude 65® 30" W. The few obser- 
vations noted after leaving this place were made 
while running across the entrance of Davis' Strait 
and round Cape Farewell. It will be observed that 
the temperature of the sea gradually rose as we left 
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the ice ; and it may be remarked that the occasional 
elevation of the temperature of the sea^ roistered in 
these Tables^ is to be explained by the ship having 
been at a considerable distance from any large col- 
lection of ice. 
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NE 


2 


2 


Fog. 


Close beset. 


NNE 


NE 


2 


3 


Hoar frost. 


Do. 


W^esteriy 


Westerly 


2 


2 


Foggy. 


Do. 


Variable 




2 





Do. 


Do. 




Westerly 


a 


3 


Clear. 


Do. 


NNE 


NEbyN 


2 


3 


Thick fog. 


Do. 


wsw 


NNE 


1 


1 


Clear generally. 


Do. 


North 


NNE 


1 


2 


Clear. 


Do. 


!^EbyN 


East 


3 


2 


Pine weather. 


Do. 




ENE 





4 


Do. 


Ice open southward. 


ENE 


SWby W 


4 


5 


Do. 


Devil's Thumb. 


South 


West 


4 


2 


Do. 


Wilcox Point. 


NNE 


NNE 


4 


6 


Do. 


Sugarloaf Point. 


East 


RSK 


4 


5 


Do. 


Saunderson*s Hope. 


ENE 


SSE 


5 


3 


Do. 


Disco. 


WNW 


WSW 


5 


2 


Fog. Rain. 


Middle of Strait. 


NNE 


North 


3 


2 


Thick fog. 


Edge of Pack. 


SW 


South 


4 


5 


Fog. Rain. 


Da 


Calm 


S£ 





3 


Hazy. Rain. 


Do. 


South 


SSE 


4 


7 


Thick fog. Rain. 


Do. 






6 





Fog. 


Do. 


ssw 


S£ 


2 


3 


Do. 


Do. 


ENE 


ENE 


3 


6 


Do. Rain. 


Do. 


NW 


SSE 


8 


7 


Thick fog. 


Cape Walsingham. 


ENE 


WNW 


2 


4 


Do. 


Loose ice. 


SW 


ENE 


4 


7 


Thick fog georly. 


Saunderson's Tower. 


ENE 


S£ 


4 


4 


Fog. Snow. . 


Crniziog off Sound. 


ENE 


ENE 


4 


5 


Sleet Snow. 


Do. 


ENE 


ENE 


4 


3 


Hazy. 


Do. 


S6E 


BE 


2 8 


Hazy. 


Do. 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
August 1840. 



I Wedneaday . . 
iThursday. . . . 

iFriday 

ISaturasy 

tFedaetdoy. . 
Wd^j. 

Wednesday . . 
Tbursda;.... 

SMorfaj' 

Sanday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday . . 
Thursday .... 

Friday 

Saturdaf . , . . 

Sundsf 

Monday 



29. SO 
29.30 

29.60 
29.70 



29.80 
29.80 
29.86 
29.85 



29.06 
29. 0() 
29.29 
29.32 
29.56 
29.76 
29.46 
29.50 
29.76 



29, B5 
29. SO 
29. 4S 
29.60 
39.80 
29.82 
29. BO 



29. US 
29.90 
29.96 
29.64 
29.46 



29.16 
29.39 

29.39 
29.70 
29. ?B 



3Si 
36 
3 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

AuHUBT 1840.— (Continued.) 



i 
1 


w^.^ 


iu™,k>. 


si«>..™. 


Dirau™. 


i««i.jth. 


s 


A.M. 


P.M. 


..M 


P.B. 






1 


SSW 


EbyS 


e 


s 


Foggy. Rain. 


Saunilerson's Tower. 


2 


NE 


W^t 






Haiy. RaiD. 


EDl.otHogarlh-| Sound 


S 


NW 


NE 






Clea>. 


Among loose ice. 




Variable 


Variable 






Fine Weather. 


Do. 


a 


ENE 


SSE 






Do. 


Do. 


6 


NNW 


North 






Clear generally. 


Packed ice. 


7 


WMlerlj 


Wesierlj 






Fine Weather. 


Do. 


8 




W8W 






Do. 


Do, 


9 


North 


SoQlh 






Cloudy. 

Beautiful weiihei 


Do. 


10 


NPJW 


SSW 






Queen'B Cape. 




sw 


SW 






Do, 


Open water. 


12 


Variable 


SW 






Do. 


Streams of ice. 


13 


ENE 


ENE 






Do. 


Bon Aeeord Harbour. 


14 


SW 


SW 






Do. 


Do. 


15 


SSW 


-SSW 






Do. 


Kogarth's Sound. 


IG 


SSW 


SSW 






Fog. 


Straggling ice. 


17 


Variable 


Variable 






Thick Fog. 


Open water. 


16 


SSW 


SW 






Cloudy. 


Do. 


19 


SSW 


SE 






Do.' 


Do. 


20 


SSW 


SSW 






Hazy. 


KeimooltBook. 




SSW 


WNW 






Foggy. Rain. 


Open Witter. 


23 


SSW 


WNW 






Do. 


Streams of ice. 


33 


WNW 


WNW 






Hazy. Rain. 


Do. 


24 


WNW 


Variable 






Clear. 


Do. 


25 


SW 


Variable 






Cloudy. 


Entrance of Sound. 


126 


NNE 


North 






Fine veather. 


Streams of ice. 


27 


NE 


Viirinhlc 






Cloudy. 


Do, 


28 


Variable 


NNE 






Do. 


Do. 


29 


NNW 


NNW 




8 


Clear. Squally. 


Edge of pack. 


50 


NNE 


NNW 


8 




Clear. 


Do. 


31 


NNE 


NNE 




Ll 


Do, 


Couldrey's Isle. 



MBTEOROLOOICAL TABLE. 
Septxhbxb 1840. 



I 


S 


A™™r»R^..R^s.a^ 


. „„„, 1 


S4.H. 


ar.». 


SA. «, 


IP. M. 


^r-K. 


6-. 


Tueaday. 

rbureday..... 

Friday 

Saturday. 

Sunday 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wedneadoy. . . 

niuraday 

Frid^y^ 

Monday 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday... 

rimrsday 

Friday 

Baturday 

Sunday 

Monday. 

Tuesdiiy 

Wedueaday. . . 

rhnraday 

Friday 

Saturday. 

Junday. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

(Vedneaday.. 


2 
3 
i 
S 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

IB 
19 

30 
31 
33 
33 
24 
26 
26 

27 

38 
29 
30 


39.75 
29.45 
29.40 
29.40 
39.30 
29.03 
29.75 
20. C2 
29.75 
29.70 
39.44 
29.45 
29.25 
29.65 
29.64 
29. G4 

i:g 

39.20 
20.18 
29.27 
29.55 
29.29 
29.60 
29.40 
29.50 
29.60 
29, 63 
29.65 
20-70 


29.63 
29. 4(1 
39.62 
39.29 
29. 6S 
29.75 
29.70 
29.70 
3975 
39. C5 
29.32 
29. 30 
29.35 
29.90 
39.60 
39.68 
39.25 
3a 80 
211.18 

39! 10 

29.56 
39.40 
29.60 
29.46 
29. .^5 
39,60 
39.64 
30.65 
30.00 


40 

37 
42 
38 
38 
39 
40 
37 
34 
35 
33 
34 
30 
34 
30 
36 
30 
28 
31 
31 
28 
30 
31 
32 
33 
37 
40 
50 
48 
48 


70 

40 
44 

36 

40 
44 

4a 

46 
40 
.40 
35 
36 
31 
84 
33 
38 
40 
38 

39 

33 
34 
SS 

40 
48 
GO 
17 
53 
69 


35 
34 
30 

a 

36 
35 
37 
33 
33 
32 
31 
30 
30 
36 
34 

30 
33 
29 
29 
32 
33 
34 
36 
38 
46 
44 
48 
44 


11' 

86 
38 

34 

sa 

34 
34 

S8 

S2 

S3. 

81 

82 

84 

81 

29 ■ 

SO 

39 

i* 

30 
3G 
86 
4S 
60 
49 
49 
SO 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
SiiPTSHBitB 1840. — {Conlinued.) 



i 


w,«Ba 














1 


Din 












A.M. 


P.M. 


*,M 


p..-. 






T 


West 


saw 


3 


4 


Fine Weather. 


Entrance of Sound. 


2 


NNE 


NNE 


7 


7 


Cloudy. 


Keimookaook. 


3 


North 


North 


8 


4 


Clear. 


Mid Chanuel. 


4 


BE 


6E 


ft 




Fog. Sno«-. 


Parker's Harbour, 


^ 


SE 


Somh 


S 


G 


Sdukt. 


Do. 


6 

7 


SW 

NNE 


Variable 
NNE 


3 

4 




Hiizy. 
Clear. 




8 


Vurinble 


Westtrly 


2 


3 


Do, 




9 

10 

n 


NE 
SE 
Soulh 


NE 

SE 
ENE 


1 

a 


4 
4 


Do. 
Cloudy. 
Fojf. Know. 




12 


NE 


NE 


B 


it 


Clear. 




13 


»B 


NE 


3 




Fog. Snow, 




u 


ENE 


ENE 


7 


B 


Squally. 




IS 


ENE 


NE 


6 


3 


Cloudy. 




IS 


HE 


SB 


7 




Clear. 




17 




SSE 


4 


^ 


Do, 




IH 


Variflbk 


NhyE 


3 


10 


laiy. 




IS 


Nortli 


We,t 




2 


Clear. 




30 


NW 


NhyE 


3 


tl 


Snuw. 




SI 


NNE 


NhyE 


a 


a 


Do. 


Cape Eiidcrhy. 


22 


NE 


Nortli 


fi 


7 


Cloudy, 


fe. 


23 


Nortb 


North 


Ji 


7 


Sno-v."^ 


At Sen. 


24 


North 


NNW 


B 




Cloudy. 




25 


NW 


NW 


4 




Fog. Rain. 




2e 


NW 


NE 


s 


3 


Cloudy. 




97 


8SW 


WNW 


S 


r. 


Ha.y.' 




28 


NW 


NNW 


7 


1 


Cloudy. 




10 


North 


NW 





7 


Do. 




30 


WNW 


NW 


7 


7 


Ha.y. 





ia-^ 



*. 



